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MANUFACTURER OF alll 
: Printing § Lithographic Black & Colored 4 
A 
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f 
: Varnishes, Gold Size, Gc. i 
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uy CRASH it 
i | 
The undersigned is now manufacturing BLACK AND COLORED INKS of the very best qualities, which he is selling ? 

at prices as low as those of any manufacturer or dealer in the United States. 
i The INKS of each particular grade are unsurpassed in brightness of color; will work freely and dry quickly, and i 


will not clog on the rollers. 
: SPECIAL INKS FOR SPECIAL WORK will be made at short notice, and any color will be matched when the shade i 
of color is accompanied with a piece of the paper on which the job is to be worked. J 
PRINTERS’ VARNISHES of all grades furnished by the pound, gallon, or barrel, at prices to suit. 


i LITHOCRAPHIC BLACK AND COLORED INKS AND VARNISHES, of the very {7/ 
ML} best quality, always on hand, it 
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“Al BLACK INKS. Pers, RED INKS. Pert. | GREEN INKS, rer, 
7 Fine Card or Wood Cut, 5.00 3.00 200 | © eeinn, * - 820 24.00 16.00 | Medium Green, ° . ° . 200 - 75 ] 
Fine Gloss Cut, 8.00 2.00 1.00 Lake, . , : 5 ‘ 7 “0 500 $3.00 | French Green, . : ° . . . 3.00 [7 
‘y Extra Quick Drying Je Wb, for ( rimso nL ake . ‘ ‘ ° ; 500 3.00 | lake Green— Light, | . : - 3.00 { 
mm hare 1 sized and calend. p ape er, 2.00 1.50 1.00 75 | Extra Fine Re “d, : r - 10000 500 4.00 | Dark Green—Deep, , . 2.50 200° 1.50 1.00 
Fine Job, for sized and calend. a Fine Red, . ‘ ‘ pa . 300 250 200 | Fine LightGreen, . ° . 00 150 1,00 A 
Ly pape 200 150 100 75 50 | Fine Vermilion, . ° - 250 200 1.50 | Poster Green—Dark, . . ° 75— 50 . 
GL) extra Wood Cut, fo r Cylinder PosterRed, |. 1.50 100 75 60 40 | PosterGreen—Light,  . 73 «60 Lt 
lA, Tee Adams Pre . 1.40 1.25 100 75 | Orange Mine eral, 
L od Cut, for power —— ses, . 75 50 40 30 RI > R 
“i Extra Fine Book, . . > 100 75 go | PURPLE, AND OTHER SENSITIVE PRINTERS’ VARNISH. | 
0d Book, ° ‘ - © DH LO 30 No. 0 for reducing Poster Inks, . 
J il. and-Press News, . 4 . 0 8% 20 COLORS. “ ya “ Job “ : : ae 
= Drum Cylinder News . » 12 Royal ene le, . ~ 6 «© 2.00 1600 8.00 | « 2 “ ss “ “ 45 
( Rotary and Bullock News, 15 1a — ee ee “ we ] 
| . . ° . ’ . 7 OW | Qui “k oe Varnish, . . 75 60 50 
+ Ly Claret . ° ° ° : : 5M) 
ll BLUE INKS. : Magers, r ‘ 5.00 3.00 By the gallon at special rate f 
[ Extra Fine Bronze Blue, . : ‘ 20 2.00 | 
WT] oa ig Mast BM iy 2 1 MISCELLANEOUS COLORED INKS. LITHOGRAPHIC VARNISH. (} 
yi 2 ‘ .; 14M 75 5 | 
nu L ight Blue, } F 1.00 75 50 ©6s Lake Brown, . + 3.00 | No. 0, 40 ] 
f Lizht Labe iM Blue, ‘ ‘ 756060) o4~—s« Chocolate Bro wh, . . ‘ . ° - 150 ‘1, L0 
Ly hi Pine 3.00 200 Fine Gold Size, . j 5 é 200 150 100 |) * 2, 45 
Ultramarine Extra Fine, . : -. - { 
TL Ultramarine—Job & Poster, 1.40 1.00 75 50 10 Fine Raw Sienna, . > ‘ 2.00 150 1.00 * 2, . < ° ‘ : . ° . 50 
FF S. Snuff Brown, . ° . ‘ e - 2.00 a p ‘ . 2 7 - P ‘ 55 
+ YELLOW INK Fine Umber Brown, . ‘ . : 7 hs SO pee ; ‘ ; . . : “ . 65 |) 
=| Naples Yellow, . : ‘ . 2.00 | Fine Dark Brown, < ‘ ‘ 200 100 75 | “ 6, ‘ . . ; . : ‘ . 75 
|- Fine Lemon Yellow, : 200° 1.50 1.00 Fine Light Brown, . 200 100 75 By the gallon at special rates. ’ 
l Fine Orange Yelk ow, ‘ . 200 1.40 1,00 | Tints of all shades and colors, . 200 1.50 1.00 me 7 ; 
Poster Lemon Yellow, : , . 75 50 | White Size, > ‘ ‘ ' 1.50 100 | Thése Varnishes are warranted free from all i 
Poster Orange Yellow, . ° 75 50 . White Ink, . . . 1 00 75 50 40 impurities. r 
J | 
=. ser inks in Barrels and Kegs at Special Low Rates. “@a f 
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Second-hand Presses, &¢., for Sale, 


Campbell Complete Press, 
Size 32x48 inches inside bearers; cost $1,800; in good 
order. 
Universal Job Press, 
Half-medium, 13x19 inside chase, with fountain and 
steam fixtures; warranted perfect; $350. 
Taylor Press, Small Cylinder, Three-revolution, 
Suitable for a daily paper; size of bed 33x51; just re 


built, and in perfect order; prints 2,000 per hour. 


Adams Presses 


Size of platen, 24 x29%; 2-roller; in good order. 


Ps 20 x40; 
ee ee 20 X43; e e 
“ 31 X45; ‘s 


2634 x43; 6-roller; 


Washington Hand Presses 
Super royal Platen 23x28; in good order. 


se 


Platen 23x28; with iron inker. 


Kellogg’s Mountain Jobber, 
Improved; 74% x12 inches inside of chase; new; price 
$8o. 


Also, a second-hand one, $40. 


Ramage Hand Press, 
Platen 12%x17; price $50. ° 


Standing Presses (for dry pressing), 
One Iron Press, bed 19X25, for printers or binders. 
One Wooden Press (iron rods), bed 16x20. 


Imposing Stones 
With stand and drawers, complete: 
24x30 inches $12 00 
44x62 ee 40 00 
Iron Imposing Surfaces 
With stand and drawers, complete: 


Ig X25 inches .. $12 00 
a 14 00 
224%x28 “* . 15 00 
= oe. 17 00 
a. a 20 00 


Numbering Machines, 


Hoole’s make, Parrish patent; cost $250; price $90. 


Degener’s patent; numbers to 10,000; price $75. 
Stereotype Machinery 
One Steam Drying Press, 16x18%. 
One Casting or Plate Mould, 144x224. 
One Chiseling Machine. 
ingine and Boiler, 
5-horse power; in good order; $275. 
Pump 


For Hydraulic Press. 


— + sw03oe3- C—O 


TYPE GOOD AS NEW. 


The following Specimens are fair samples of a choice lot of Type that was bought new for the 


Centennial Catalogue, and only used to Stereotype from. The Type was all manufactured by the 


Johnson Type Foundry, Philadelphia, and has high spaces and quads, for stereotype work. 
There are 1,000 pounds of Nonpareil O.S., No. 2, and 2,000 pounds Nonpareil O. S. Antique. 


Will be sold in lots of 100 pounds and upward. 
NONPAREIL OLD STYLE, NO 2 


McCredie, T., Malt, 136 

McCulloch, Hon. Sir J., Victoria, 182. 
McDonald, A. S., Cultivator, 46 

McDonald, M. C., Crystal drips syrup, 22 
Martos, J. F., Flour, 887. 

Maru, T., Ramie, 129 

Marunaka, M., Tea, 128; Silk, 129. 

Marzi Bros., Wines, 64. 

For classes of exhibits, indicated by numbers 
at end of entries, see Classification, pp. 13-15 


NONPAREIL OLD STYLE ANTIQUE 


49 Costa, Rodrigo de Campos, Soure.— 
48 Board of Public Forests, Lisbon.— 
47 Ferreira da Silva, Agostinho, & Co. 
46 Administrative Board of Works for 
45 Burnay, Viuva de J. B. B., Lisbon. 
44 Costa, Joaquim Soares da, Oporto.— 
43 Department of Public Works, Lis- 
42 Esmoriz, Manuel Ferreira, Oporto. 
41 Mello, Antonio José Teixeira, Lis- 
40 Vieira, Agostinho José, Villa Nova 
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SECON D- HAND TYPE FOR SALE. 


+ ter 


25 lbs. Pearl Roman, @ 4oc. per Ib 
FAIRMOUNT PARK, at Philadelphia,—where are erected the buildings of the 


International Exposition,—is the most extensive, and in natural advantages the 
most attractive, of the pleasure-grounds of this country. It borders and includes 


317 lbs. Nonpareil Roman, @ 4oc. per Ib 


Farrmounr Park, at Philadelphia,—where are erected the buildings 
of the International Exposition,—is the most extensive, and in natural 
advantages the most attractive of the pleasure-grounds of this country. 


135 lbs. Nonpareil Roman, @ 35c. per Ih 
FAIRMOUNT PARK, at Philadelphia,—where are erected the 


buildings of the International Exposition,—is the most extensive, 
and in natural advantages the most attractive of the pleasure 


yo Ibs. Nonpareil Roman, @ 35c. per Ih 
FAIRMOUNT PARK, at Philadelphia,—where are erected the 
buildings of the International Exposition,—is the most exten- 
sive, and in natural advantages the most attractive of the 
5 lbs. Nonpareil Roman, @ 38c. per th 


FAIRMOUNT PARK, at Philadelphia,—where are erected the 
buildings of the International Exposition,—is the most extensive, 
and in natural advantages the most attractive of the pleasure 


Ibs. Minion Roman, @ 30c. per fh 


FAIRMOUNT PARK, at Philadelphia,—where are erect- 
ed the buildings of the International Exposition,—is the 
most extensive, and in natural advantages the most at- 


312 lbs. Brevier Roman, @ 35c. per Ib 


FarrmMount Park, at Philadelphia,—where are erected 


the buildings of the International Exposition, —is the most 
extensive, and in natural advantages the most attractive of 
139 lbs. Brevier Roman, @ 30c. per hh, 

FAIRMOUNT PARK, at Philadelphia,—where are 
erected the buildings of the International Exposition, 
—is the most extensive, and in natural advantages the 

292 Ibs. Brevier Roman, @ 35c. per th. 


FAIRMOUNT Park, at Philadelphia,—where are erect- 


ed the buildings of the International Exposition,—is the | 


most extensive, and in natural advantages the most at- 


478 Ibs. Bourgeois Roman, @ 30c. per th 


FAIRMOUNT PARK, at Philadelphia,—where are | 


erected the buildings of the International Exposition, 
-is the most extensive, and in natural advantages the 
812 Ibs. Long Primer Roman, @ 28c. per th 
FAIRMOUNT Park, at Philadelphia,—where are 
erected the buildings of the International Expo- 


sition,—is the most extensive, and in natural ad- | 


6g0 lbs. Small Pica Roman, @ asc. per th 


FarrMounT Park, at Philadelphia,—where 


are erected the buildings of the International | 


Exposition,—is the most extensive, and in 


107 lbs. Small Pica Roman, @ 25c. per th 


FarrMouNT Park, at Philadelphia,—where 


are erected the buildings of the International] 


Exposition,—is the most extensive, and in 


> 
> 


523 Ibs. Pica Old Style, @ 25c. per th. 
FarrmMount Park, at  Philadelphia,— 
where are erected the buildings of the 
International Exposition,—is the most ex- 


20 A Brevier Broadguage Shaded 3 65 
THE LUNCH FIEND 122 
21A 19a Great pred Gothic No. 4 3 25 
9A 18a Great Primer Tudoresque 


COL. SELLERS schemes 1234 


15 A 3la Great Primer Antique Cond 


CONSCIENCE makes cowards of us all 1934 


19 A Wa Great Primer French Clarendon 3 10 
LEAT by leaf the roses fall 1234 
16 A Great Primer Antique Tusean 

UNCLE TOM’S CABIN 12 


Pontpeian Antiques in Paain B 


é Avifeon Me reat an Pave 
A [7 "Mas 423 
Y) waves 12 
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R. S. Menamin, Editor. 


APRIL, 1878. 


Volume XIII., No. 2. 





TO SUBSCRIBERS AND ADVERTISERS. 
The Printers’ Crrcucar will be issued Monthly, at $1.00 per annum, 
invariably in advance, or ten cents per number. 


One page, each insertion... ...2.2.0000. $2900 
Half page, : eo os Rens hd oa SO 
Quarter page, & co 
One Line, = 25 


R. S. MENAMIN, 


517 and 519 Minor St., Philadelphia. 





BOY PRINTERS. 

Boy printers—not apprentices in regular printing offices, but 
lads who have cases and presses at the homes of their parents, 
where they work most industriously—have not only become 
very numerous, but their number is constantly increasing. 
Originally, printing was dabbled in by boys as a pastime; they 
were then what they pretended to be—amateur printers. They 
Nearly all of them work for 
pay, and have done so for a long time, persistently soliciting 
patronage from the friends of their parents, and getting it, too, 
for they furnish inferior work at wonderfully low rates. The 


latter they can readily do, because they pay no rent, and have 


still claim to be so, but are not. 


no one to provide for, not even themselves. Against such an 
unfair competition as this, no business can successfully stand. 
In nearly every section of the country, the regular printers who 
have capital invested have rent and taxes to pay, and large 
numbers of journeymen, who have spent the best years of 
their lives at the profession, are suffering seriously from the 
inroads made on their business by the so-called amateur printer 
boys. 

The lads themselves, in many instances, are injured by being 
allowed to pursue a money-making business on their own ac- 
count. The proceeds of their work belong to them to spend 


as they choose; that a great many of them spend it impro- 


perly is certain. It is equally true that, in large cities, many 
boys who earn money by amateur printing use it to gain ad- 
mittance to low concert saloons and variety shows, and for 
other improper purposes. These temptations would not be 
placed before them if they were forced to go to their parents 
for their spending money and give an account of its disburse- 


ment. This they are seldom required to do; and the parents, 


feeling proud of the ability of their sons to earn money so early 
in life, give them greater privileges than they would ever dream 
of doing were it not for the fact that the boys urge that they 
ought to be allowed larger freedom to ‘look after business.’’ 
Boys will be boys, and it is well to have them boyish; but 
they ought to be under the restraint and watchful supervision 
as the amateur 


of their parents. To put them into traffic, 


printers are put, is to vitiate the boyish nature, making it 


sordid, avaricious, and intensely selfish. Surely, it is time 


enough for our boys to develop such eagerness for money get 


ting after they have been compelled to enter on the labor of 


bread winning. 

A careful examination of the traits of character developed 
in these boys—their boldness, their efforts to get ahead of their 
companions, drive sharp bargains with each other for type and 
presses, their greed of gain, their desire to evade their studies 
that they may have time to seek jobs and execute work—will 
convince the parents who reflect that they have made a grievous 
mistake in allowing their boys to acquire those experiences 
which take from them the freshness of youth and make them 
prematurely old and worldly. 

As for the amateur boy printers acquiring a trade or esta- 
blishing a permanent business, with a few marked exceptions, 
that plea is a fallacious one; the generality of them no more 
become printers than a lad with a miniature tool chest becomes 
a carpenter or cabinet maker. In the course of years some of 
them may grow into botches who will scarcely be able to find 
employment in any ~ printing office; but most of them waste 
precious time which ought to be devoted to study, or to learn 
ing some business which will yield them a livelihood in after 
years, and then they drift into other pursuits which, in a half- 
hearted manner, they endeavor to acquire a knowledge of. 
The fact of their former freedom of action renders them unfit 
to endure the restraints necessary to acquire a full knowledge 
of any trade or profession. 

In view of the facts above stated, we call upon parents to 
earnestly consider the dangers and temptations which they place 
in the paths of their sons, by giving way to their desire to be 
set up in a business which may supply them with the means of 


~ 
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gratifying inclinations inspired by those who are constantly on 
the watch to tempt the youthful and unwary. 

There is another evil arising from the host of amateur printers 
that is to be found scattered broadcast over the whole land, in 
city, town, and hamlet—we refer to the unfair warfare waged 
by these boy printers against printers regularly established 


in business, and who, having millions of dollars of capital in-‘ 


vested, are compelled to remain in it or bankrupt themselves 
in their efforts to quit. These amateurs, for reasons above 
given, are able to execute work at such low prices as no one 
regularly engaged in business would accept. In this way a 
standard of prices fai below that which ought to prevail is 
forced upon the trade, for the reason that the public are always 
eager to grasp at ‘great bargains,’? even if he who offers 
them bankrupts himself in so doing. Fair competition in 
any trade is healthy, and no good business man will complain 
when subjected to it; but the unfair competition which the fif- 
teen or twenty thousand amateur printers of this country bring 
to bear upon the regular printers, would bring ruin upon any 
business were the profits thrice what they are in the printing 
business. This should not be so. Our trade is an ancient and 
an honorable one, and those engaged in it should at least have 
as fair a chance as those engaged in other pursuits. There are 
no amateurs among the grocers, dry goods houses, hardware 
merchants, jewelers, or dozens of others we could name. They 
do have peddlers, but the storekeepers are protected from them 
by the license laws which prevail in every State, and their num- 
bers are not so great as to seriously interfere with the regular 
trades. 

Now, we repeat, those regularly engaged in carrying on the 
printing business are entitled to the same protection which 
others enjoy, and if evils arise the printers themselves must en- 
deavor toeradicate them. The amateur business is a great and 
a growing evil—one which takes from its legitimate channel 
hundreds of thousands of dollars every year, and squanders 
it in the frivolities of youthful indulgence; it has also been 
mainly instrumental in bringing prices to such low figures that, 
if this state of affairs continues, many of our printers will be 
compelled to sacrifice the fruits of long years of hard labor, 
and seek other pursuits in which to gain a competency. 

In the absence of anything better, we would suggest that 
those regularly engaged in the printing business, having their 
capital invested in it, petition the legislatures of the several 
States to pass laws compelling all persons engaged in book or 
job printing, to pay an annual license fee, of say fifty dollars, 
to the State. We believe this would keep out of the printing 
business nine-tenths of the boys now engaged in amateur print- 
ing, and that the increased amount of work, and the better 
prices which would follow, would more than compensate those 
parties for the amount paid in license fees. 

We simply throw out the above as a suggestion, and invite 
the serious attention of those most interested to the subject. 

In another column will be found an excellent article, from 
the Public Ledger, of this city, warning parents against one 
danger which lurks in the publication of amateur papers by 
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their children. In our opinion, the harm done to the morals of 
the lads, and the danger of the evil influence of those who take 
advantage of the publication of these papers, are not one-tenth 
as imminent or powerful as those which arise from the unre- 
stricted use of the money earned by amateur printing. 
ee ae 
CRYING BOGUS NEWS. 

To force the sales of newspapers in the streets of the large 
cities, boys and men have long resorted to the questionable 
practice of crying out the occurrence of startling events that 
had not transpired. Fires, murders, battles, startling suicides, 
have been shouted out thousands of times, when those that pro- 
claimed the horrible intelligence, in stentorian tones, knew full 
well that nothing of the kind had happened; that the news- 
papers they were trying to sell contained not a syllable of such 
stuff as they were yelling. Newspaper buyers have come to 
distrust the shrill announcements of the deep-lunged, audacious 
newsboys. Many of the more wary take time to glance at a 
paper before purchasing. Until recently, no one ever thought 
of taking legal measures against these offenders who sold wares 
by means of false representations. For a long time, a news 
seller in New York city, nicknamed Catchpenny Tom, has 
been notorious for crying startling news that had no existence 
save in his own imagination. He always went through the 
most central portions of the city of evenings, yelling out, at the 
top of his voice, the most astonishing announcements. A fort- 
night ago he awoke the echoes of Washington Square with the 
cries of ‘*Constantinople Captured by the Rushins,’’ ‘‘ Death 
of Gen. Grant,’’ ‘* Fenians Seize the City of Dublin,’’ ‘ Fall of 


’ 


the Brookiyn Bridge.’’ He deceived a number of gentlemen 
into buying papers on the strength of his false representations. 
One of them had him arrested, and the police judge fined the 
astonished newsman ten dollars. 

This same practice of palming off newspapers, under falsé 
representations, prevails in London. There, too, a long-suffer- 


| ing citizen has had one of the mendacious venders arrested. 


The victim had bought a paper on the strength of the reiterated 
cry of ** Declaration of War Between England and Russia.’’ 
The offender was imprisoned for a short time and severely re- 
primanded. If newspaper buyers follow the novel precedents 
of having punished the newspaper sellers that deceive them, 
the practice of indulging in false cries may be broken up. 


eres 

At A meeting of the Executive Committee of the Pennsylva- 
nia Editorial Association, held at the Lochiel House, Harris- 
burg, Thursday, April 18th, it was resolved to hold the annual 
Summer Meeting at Cresson Springs, Pa. The members of 
the Asscciation will assemble at the Lochiel House, Harrisburg, 
on Monday, June 17th, and on Tuesday morning take the train 
for Cresson Springs, at the summit of the Alleghenies. Col. 
Unger, the manager of the hotel at Cresson, met the committee 
and promised the Association a good time. Col. A. K. 
McClure, of the Philadelphia 7%mes, will deliver an address on 
‘* The Newspaper Press of Philadelphia—its Mission and its 
Influence.’’ 
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REPORTERS’ HIFALUTIN. 

Every once in a while—a vague measure of time, signifying, 
let us say once in every four months—a captious magazine 
writer or a caviling editor holds the hard-worked reporters up to 
undeserved ridicule for indulging in fine writing. These carping 
critics never tell—nay, do not even intimate—the drawbacks 
under which the reporters’ pencils move. They are under strict 
orders to get up spicy locals in loud style. All of the editors 
have unanimously reached the conclusion that to use the same 
word twice in the same paragraph, is an unpardonable crime. 
Therefore, when the harassed reporter comes to write of a small 
boy being run over by a milk wagon, he can write milk wagon 
but once. In stating that the driver was arrested, he must refer 
to the wagon as a vehicle; to its contents as the lacteal fluid. 
So in describing fires, he must not, at his peril, repeat fire; so 
he is compelled to take refuge in the devouring element, lurid 
flames, glaring conflagration. So commonplace a subject as a 
runaway horse he must vary by calling the beast a furious 
charger, an infuriated steed, an unmanageable animal. Not 
permitted to write murderer twice in the course of an article, 
he is forced to resort to red-handed ruffian, sanguineous fiend, 
heartless monster, wretch too vile to live. 

Editors not only insist on a varied—not to say a piebald 
phraseology—but they further demand glowing introductions to 
what they styse “big things’’ in the local line, such, for in- 
stance, as shocking homicides, remarkable suicides, receptions 
of distinguished individuals, important processions, in short, 
anything out of the common. The undeservedly abused re- 
porter is compelled, in pursuance with the orders of his chief, 
who never writes aught save the purest English in soberest dic- 
tion, to spin out of his imagination a gorgeous prologue of glit- 
tering generalities, the glowing verbosity of which the editor-in- 
chief, in his heart of hearts, commends, because it makes the 
paper go among a class of readers that will have none of your 
stern, sober diction. To tell them an accidentally injured 
human being is dead, is to insult their intelligence; they wish 
to be told that the vital spark has fled. It looks inconsistent 
for the journals that demand this sort of strained fine writing for 
their locals, to condemn it in their editorials. One of the most 
sarcastic and outspoken foes of reporters’ hifalutin, is Wm. C. 
Bryant, the poet and venerable editor of the New York Zven- 
ing Post. About ten years ago he published an editorial against 
reportorial fine writing. By some strange mishap, his article 
was followed by a flamboyant editorial, written in a style of 
loudness seldom perused in the Fost. It set out with stating 
that ‘‘ when peril threatens our glorious institutions, our hands 


” 


ever ring out the dread tocsin of alarm;’’ and so on through 
half a column of as turgid rhetoric as was ever penned by any 
abused reporter. Mr. Bryant had to stand some raillery on 
this glaring inconsistency. He never retorted, but still goes on 
condemning highly-colored locals, while his editors indulge in 
lurid English. 

Yet the highfalutin reporter is not without his reward. He 
knows full well that his gorgeous word-painting is wanted, for 
were it not, he would not be paid for its execution. While sly 
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esthetic editors refer to the brethren of the pencil, in public, 
as highfalutin, and somewhat disdainfully, too, in the sacred 
precincts of the editorial rooms they allude to them as good 
descriptive writers. 





wage = 

EXHAUSTION OF THE PRINTING FUND. 

In its ill-considered work of what was fondly supposed to be 
retrenchment in the public expenditures, the last Congress 
pruned down all appropriations with an unsparing hand. 
There was no pausing to consider what the money was asked 
for. The rule was to cut down every item. The evil results 
of such headlong legislation were foretold, but the prophets 
were hooted at as extravagant men, if not actual corruptionists, 
desirous of depleting the treasury for no higher purpose than 
to secure funds for partisan purposes. To a certain extent this 
unwise course was popular; the mere statement that the appro- 
priations were reduced, by considerable sums, pleased the pub- 
lic fancy. That a number of these appropriations were for pur- 
poses that brought back a revenue to the Government was an 
important phase of the question that was not taken into con- 
sideration at all. It is making itself manifest now in a disagree- 
able manner. 

Special objects of aversion to the Congressional retrenchers 
were the printing funds of the various departments of the Gov- 
ernment, An erroneous impression prevailed that there had 
been enormous extravagances prepetrated by all that in any 
way were responsible for Government printing. The pruning 
down of the Department printing funds was carried to such a 
point that all of them are now exhausted, to the great detri- 
ment of the public business and inconvenience to the commu- 
nity. In the Interior Department, the publication of the official 
gazette of the Patent Office has heen suspended, likewise the 
printing of specifications for the Bureau. This only concerns 
inventors and those interested in patents in any way. But in 
the Post Office Department matters are far worse, and seriously 
affect entire communities. The supply of books for registered 
letters is exhausted, the printing fund of the Postal Department 
having been expended. Nomore of these books can be printed. 
Demands for them have been pouring in from New York, Cin- 
cinnati, Chicago, Richmond, Pensacola, Trenton, and hundreds 
of other towns and cities. This grave inconvenience to the 
public is daily growing in proportions. The only way out of 
it is for the postmasters in the large cities to order the books to 
be printed by prwate firms, at a greater expense than they 
could have been prepared by the Government. We do not be- 
lieve that all printing needed by the Government should be 
done in national offices, and do not regret that the shortsight- 
edness of a Congress, bent on indiscriminate retrenchment, 
should bring business to private firms. We merely desire to 
point out the near-sighted policy of Congressmen, who have, 
for three sessions past, seen nothing but extravagance and cor- 
ruption in all connected with the national printing. The exist- 
ing evils, produced by an injudicious paring down of the De- 
partment printing funds, may teach the authors thereof wisdom 
in the future. 
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THE BOOK TRADE IN COUNCIL. 

The Philadelphia Book Trade Association, composed of the 
book publishers and booksellers of this city, held a special 
meeting on April 16th, for the timely purpose of entering 
another protest against the proposed new tariff bill still pending 
in Congress. Henry C. Lea presided; Charles H. Davis acted 
as Secretary. Messrs. Walter Lippincott, Henry C. Lea, P. 
Blakiston, Henry C. Baird, and H. T. Coates, the committee 
appointed to confer with the trade in New York and Boston, 
with the view of securing united action in opposition to the 
worst features of the new bill, reported that they had fulfilled 
their duty, but had not received any great degree of encourage- 
ment. A new series of resolutions were presented by the same 
committee. In these, strong ground is taken against the pro- 
viso of the Wood tariff bill, fixing the duty on books at twenty 
cents ad valorem, for the reason that the actual market value 
of a book is so difficult to arrive at, that the existing duty of 
twenty-five per cent. is really inoperative, permitting the great 
bulk of books, imported in large quantities, to pass with paying 
but a small proportion of the duty upon the foreign whole- 
sale price. ‘The resolutions also state that at the present 
moment, when financial disasters cover the land, producing no 
end of individual suffering, and the future is so uncertain, oppo- 
sition is made to any alteration whatever in the existing tariff, 
but more especially to any of such a revolutionary character as 
is proposed in this bill, the bare discussion of which, by the 
Ways and Means Committee, has exerted a ruinous influence 
on nearly every branch of trade and industry. These resolu- 
tions were unanimously adopted, and embodied in a memorial 
to be forwarded to the principal publishers and booksellers in 
other cities, and to members of Congress. 

The book trade of Philadelphia have acted energetically and 
intelligently in opposing the proposed enactment of the mis- 
chievous Wood tariff bill, and there is still good ground for the 
hope that the well-directed efforts against a threatened evil 
will prove availing. Meanwhile, the Philadelphia Book Trade 
Association should not weary in the good work it has entered 
upon. It will, in time, receive not only the hearty co-opera- 
tion, but the thanks of the book publishers and sellers through- 
out the United States. 
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At the regular monthly meeting of Philadelphia Typo- 
graphical Union, No. 2, held Saturday evening, April 20, the 
following officers were elected: 

President—Jol n T. Evans. 

Vice-President—George W. Gibbons. 

Second Vice-President—Frank L. Jones. 

Recording Secretary—James Welsh. 

Financial Secretary—W illiam Floyd. 

Treasurer—Charles Gelwicks. 

Trustees.—James Beatty, Laurence M. Meyer, and John Dunn. 

Delegate to International Convention—Edwin C. Wilgus. 

i ee 

THoMAS H. STILWELL and Samuel C. Stilwell have been 
admitted to an interest in the* firm of Altemus & Co., 808 
Market Street, Philadelphia. General stationery and printing 
have been combined with the blank book and album business 
of the old firm. 
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AN irate typo writes, taking us severely to task for a recent 
article in the CIRCULAR on glass type. Our somewhat hasty 
correspondent loses sight of the important fact that we did not 
endorse glass type; we merely chronicled—at great labor, too, 
translating from foreign files—that type of glass was once more 
being made and used. Plain facts, these, easily susceptible of 
proof. In no wise did we endorse the vitreous type—for one 
good reason, practically we knew nothing of its merits. Being 
a novelty in typography, it deserved a place in our columns, 
just as we would yield space to accounts of type made from 
cast iron, paper produced from the clippings of tinman’s shops, 
or the once-talked-of telegraphic wire that was to stereotype its 
special despatches. We quite agree with our irascible critic, 
that glass type, ‘‘ once broken, will not mend;’’ but what other 
type will, unless it is thrown into the melting pot? Further, if 
a corner gets chipped off, ‘‘I pity the typo’s fingers,’’ says our 
critic. . Indeed, so do we; but, then, glass type is not coming 
into vogue ina hurry. Indeed, we do not believe that it will 


ever come into general use. 
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THE Edinburgh Scotsman, of March 25th, chronicled the 
arrest of a man named Monro, charged with stealing proof- 
sheets from the printing office of Messrs. Neill & Co., in that 
city, who print the ** Encyclopedia Britannica.’’ The insinua- 
tion was also made, that Messrs. J. M. Stoddard & Co., of 
Philadelphia, publishers of the American edition of the * En- 
cyclopeedia Britannica,’’ were recipients of the advance sheets 
thus stolen, which accounted for the appearance of the Ameri- 
can edition so soon after that of the English. To this Messrs. 
J. M. Stoddard & Co. have given an unqualified denial, stating 
that they know nothing of Monro or his stolen sheets, and that 
their ‘*copy’’ was obtained from bound volumes of the work, 
purchased in London as soon as they appeared. The ‘canny 
Scots ’’ are therefore wrong in their suspicions in this case, and 
must find the explanation in the skill and speed with which 
books of the most intricate character are rushed through our 
“American book-printing offices. 





bd 
THE threatened litigation over the estate of the late George 
P. Gordon, in New York, has been avoided by the Surrogate 
rejecting the proffered will, as being insufficiently attested. 
Letters of administration were granted to Mrs. Lenore M. Gor- 
don, the wife, who gets one-third of the estate, and to Miss 
Mary Agnes Gordon, the daughter, who becomes heir to the 
remaining two-thirds, to the exclusion of the many legatees 
named in the will. We believe that no changes are contem- 
plated in the business of manufacturing and selling the’ Gordon 
job presses, beyond a temporary suspension at the factory, in 
consequence of over-production. 
“ =— . 
THE following journalists were on the committee that re- 
ceived President Hayes, in this city, during Easter week: Geo. 
W. Childs, Ledger; Morton McMichael, North American ; A. 
K. McClure, 7imes; and Charles E. Warburton, Evening Tele- 
graph. 
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(Communicated.) 
A COMPLAINT OF PRINTERS. 
To the Editor of the Printers Circular : 

Sirk:—A communication in your February number, concern- 
ing the imposition of forms, is of such practical importance as 
to command the attention of those who view the matter in the 
proper light, as well as of those who have any desire to become 
proficient in every branch of the printing business. The ¢dea 
held out is, at least, worthy of consideration. But, then, igno- 
rance concerning this matter is not the only thing about which 
so many printers are lacking in knowledge. Not only will I 
agree with the writer, that hardly one printer in the hundred 
can properly make up a set of furniture for a book form, but I 
will even go further, and say that I do not believe there will be 
any diminution in the proportion when we come to consider the 
number who could successfully pass for really first-class 
printers. By this I mean those who are equally at home in the 
composing room and in the job room; in short, those who 
could manipulate matters at once correctly and satisfactorily in 
any department in which they might be engaged. The trouble 

and this will scarcely be disputed—springs from the neglect 
in the training of apprentices, coupled with their own indiffer- 
ence to instruction when it is given. I doubt very much if 
there is any remedy; at least, if there does exist a cure, it 
would be an eight-day wonder if it were exercised. 

Let me illustrate my position. (I know of no better exam- 
ple than myself; and in using myself as a specimen, no one can 
be aggrieved if I should unintentionally give utterance to any 
expression that might be considered harsh or ungenerous.) I 
am a man of average intelligence, with an experience of nine 
years; yet I know nothing whatever about the imposition of 
forms, though for three years I was steadily employed in as 
many job offices in the city of Baltimore. It is true I did, dur- 
ing that time, learn how to lay a sixteen-page form on the 
stone, but that is all. I could not have made up the furniture 
to save me. ‘Thus ignorantly graduating into a journeyman 
was not altogether the fault of the’ foremen who were training 
me. With me, as with a large number of others, this was the 
result of carelessness; for while I might not have had much in- 
struction in the matter, I could easily have obtained the requi- 
site information had I but taken the trouble to inquire and ob- 
serve how the thing was done. But during the days of my 
apprenticeship, which, I believe, will answer for the average 
experience of this class, I very foolishly ignored all belief in 
what I imagined would never be of any service to me. 

The primary reason why so many printers in the country are 
wofully deficient in knowledge of the printing business, is 
directly traceable to the country printing office. All one learns, 
as a general thing, in a country office, is simply the composition 
of type, and even in this regard the knowledge obtained is of 
the most flimsy character. What is the result? Low wages, 
indifferent workmanship, hundreds seeking employment. Year 
after year journeymen are ‘‘ graduated ’’ from country offices, 
many of whom have about as much right to be thus designated 


and recognized as I have to be called a literary man from 


, always consulted, however. 
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having written a very dull communication. The worst of all this 
is, that there is scarcely any hope of ameliorating this condition 
of things. Remedies could be suggested, but it is a matter of 
doubt whether they could be so framed and acted upon as to 
prove of any practical importance. I would venture an attempt, 
however, did I not fear I have already monopolized too much 
of your valuable space. 

My observation and experience lead me to pronounce this as 
a truism, that a large majority of printers now-a-days are not 
as smart as they would have others believe. 

EpWARD L. HOFFMAN. 
CurisTIANsgpurG, VA., April 18, 1878. 
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COMPARISONS. 

A poor dog, placed in deep water, with a twenty-four pound 
sand bag swung to his caudal appendage, is in as bad a pre- 
dicament as a hungry country editor with too many unpaid 
subscriptions on his books. You may expect, in such a case, 
to hear one last dying howl from the dog, but the sand bag 
will do the business for him before he can give vent to a second. 
A country editor, however, may fail to collect any of his sub- 
scription bills and yet be able to howl—and he generally 
does it. 

Chucking ice into a stove to recuperate the fire by which 
your grandmother is trying to get warm, is about as kind as 
telling a friend he can’t succeed at something in which he has 
invested his all, and which must make or break him. 

There is as much danger in being good-natured and kind to 
those with whom you associate as there is in giving a penniless 
widow a five-dollar bill. In either case there is great danger 
of making somebody feel contented with a lot which is not 
always pleasant. 

We believe that up to the present moment a newspaper re- 
porter has not been compared to an elephant. Why it should 
have slipped by so long is a hard thing to tell, for the resem- 
blance is so plain, and there are so many people outside the re- 
portorial line who would gladly take up the pen to dash off a 
good hit at reporters. We pause, shake our head, and give 
it. The reporter and the elephant compare well; they are alike 
in several respects. The elephant is a great blow, and when 
he is taken to a stream of water, you can hear him ‘spouting ”’ 
from a long distance, but, like George Washington, he never 
tells a lie! The elephant has a hard cheek, so hard that it is 
hard to hurt it; so it is said of the reporter. The elephant is 
able to carry a large weight; so is the reporter, he has been 
known to tote tons of sensational articles at one and the same 
time, and still be in search of more; in fact, the reporter rather 
has the best of the elephant in this respect. The main resem- 
blance, however, lies in the fact that neither ever tires of the 
oceans of people who call to see them. 

coe 

Wo. CULLEN BRYANT goes to the office. of the New York 
Evening Post regularly, but long since delegated the active 
duties to younger hands. The wishes of the nominal chief are 
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MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS. 

A Lost art—punctuation among the sign painters. 

TEN thousand copies of ‘* Kismet ’’ have been sold. 

PAPER is made of hardwood shavings at Baldwinsville, Mass. 

GERMANY published in 1876 13,356 new works, and in 1877 
3,925. 

Ir takes twenty-five stereotypers to get out the New York 
Herald. 

Ir is proposed to exact a license from amateur printers in 
Baltimore. 

Holyoke, Mass., makes nearly half the fine writing paper 
of the country. 

THERE are now in Japan 11 foreign journals—g English, 1 
American, and 1 French. 

THE hitherto unprinted works of Wycliffe are in the press of 
the Early English Text Society. 

Hon. H. Cuapin will publish his historical notes of Ux 
bridge, Mass., during the coming Summer. 

Tue //lustrated London News has published over 40,000 
separate pictures since it was founded in 1842. 

A QUEER typographical freak made a Boston paper say that 
most of the New Hampshire Greenbackers were Democratic 
convicts. 

‘*WHAT is money?’ asks an exchange. ‘‘ Money is the 
missing link between several hundred of our subscribers and 
the editor.’’ 

A DRUNKEN policeman in Toledo, Ohio, fired at a dog, and 
narrowly missed shooting an editor, in his office on the other 
side of the street... The editor wrote that policeman up. 

THE British Museum has acquired that monstrously bulky 
compendium of Chinese literature compiled under the direction 
of the Jesuit missionaries, and printed in between 5,000 and 
6,000 volumes. 

THE London Bookseller prints a bibliography of the Eastern 
question, containing the titles of no less than 130 books pub- 
lished since 1875 on the war, Russia, Turkey, and Egypt, in 
Great Britain alone. 

THE experienced editor can always tell at sight the man who 
comes in with his first attempt at original poetry. He walks 
on tiptoe, and looks as though he had just passed a counterfeit 
bill or strangled a baby. 

THE Rev. Henry Ward Beecher’s idea that there is no hell 
is bad for newspaper publishers, as many subscribers may now 
utterly refuse to pay up, if they have the most remote sus- 
picion that Beecher knows what he is talking about. 

Wm. LLoyp GARRISON is now seventy-four years of age. 
On the 13th of next October, it will be sixty years since he 
learned the printer’s trade, and if he lives until then he intends 
to take a case and set some type to celebrate the event. 

‘* PHILOCHRISTUS”’ is a book just out in England, and 
shortly to be republished by Roberts brothers, which purports 
to be an account of the life of our Lord by one of his disciples, 
who traveled with him during the period of his ministry. 
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COMPETITION is the life of trade; but advertising is the life 
of competition. 

Victor Huco received $72,000 from his publisher for his 
two works, ‘*Songs of the Streets and Woods,’’ and ‘* The 
Man who Laughs;’’ but the publisher has since become bank- 
rupt, and is reported as saying that he overestimated the author’s 
value. 

AT Antwerp, the Belgian Royal Academy has set up a very 
complete copperplate printing office, with French machinery. 
Among other important work it has in hand is the impression 
and utilization of ancient engraved plates found in the collec- 
tions at the Plantin Museum. 


THis shows the value of putting the comma where it will do 
the most good: ‘* Lord Palmerston then entered on his head, a 
white hat upon his feet, large and well-polished boots upon his 
brow, a dark cloud in his hand, his faithful walking stick in 
his eye, a menacing glare saying nothing.”’ 

Rost. CLARKE & Co., Cincinnati, have issued a new edition 
of their ‘‘ Bibliotheca Americana.’’ This house makes a spe- 
cialty of its catalogues in different departments of literature. 
Its cataiogue of books and pamphlets relating to America is 
probably the largest ever issued in this country. 

AN interesting private pamphlet has recently been circulated 
in England, which gives the correspondence concerning the 
appointment of the authors of the ‘‘ Bridgewater Treatises.’’ 
It is prepared by J. D. E. Enys, of Enys, a grandson of Davies 
Gilbert, who had the appointment in his hands, and is quite a 
contribution to the history of scientific literature in England. 

THE lady with ‘experience as a writer, and devoted to jour- 
nalism,’’ wanted a place on a first-class daily journal. She 
**would be content with her expenses for salary, till she showed 


” 


her value;’’ and the editor thought it would be encouraging 
cheap labor to engage her, till she sent down to the office her 
bill at an up-town hotel, with her laundry account charged 
twenty-one dollars a week for fluted skirts. 

RECENT returns show that the National Library of Paris con- 
tains 86,774 volumes on Catholic theology; 44,692 volumes on 
the science of language; 289,602 volumes on law; 68,388 
volumes On medicine; 441,836 volumes on French history; and 
155,672 volumes of poetry. The natural science catalogue is 
not completed. During 1876 the library received 43,300 
French additions, and bought 4,565 foreign. 

THE Nestor of French printers, at the present moment, is M. 
Théotise Lefevre, who is eighty years of age. He is the author 
of the ‘* Manuel du Compositeur,’’ and has discharged his pro- 
fessional duties for sixty-eight years. Despite his great age, he 
is still able to read every kind of proofs. He has occupied for 
many years a responsible position in the printing-office of the 
eminent publishers, Firmin-Didot, and it was in that office, and 
under his initiative, that the experiment of female compositors 
was first tried in France, and became a success. He has been 
for many years a member of the Legion of Honour; and at the 
Exposition Universelle of 1855, received the cross of the same 
legion for the above-named manual. 
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DANGEROUS AMATEUR NEWSPAPERS. 

A new danger to the morals of the youth of the United States 
is coming along in the wake of the boys’ amateur newspapers 
that have sprung up in such numbers within half a dozen years. 
Nineteen in twenty of these are entirely harmless, and afford 
rational diversion to the young people who get them up; but 
the twentieth brings corrupting influences with it of the worst 
description. This is how it is done, and we tell the story as 
a warning to the parents and guardians of boys who print ama- 
teur papers. . There is an infamous combination of men and 
women, whose places of operation are scattered over the whole 
country, and whose business it 1s to manufacture and sell vile 
books, cards, pictures, and other objects, that are not only im- 
moral, but many of them shockingly indecent, and the pur- 
poses, in some instances, plainly criminal. The purpose of one 
class of these publications and objects is to corrupt the morals 
of young people, and thus to lead them to practices that make 
it necessary for them to resort to another class; and so to add 
an ever-increasing volume to the foul traffic and to the gains of 
the crew engaged in it. These people are always on the watch 
for ways of communicating with young people, and_ their 
methods exhibit a devilish ingenuity. They have tried to bribe 
employés in publication offices in order to procure the lists of 
subscribers to magazines and other serials intended for young 
folks; they have pretended to be getting up directories contain- 
ing the names of the pupils in the schools and academies of the 
United States, with the view of getting in this way lists of the 
names and addresses of school boys and school girls; and more 
recently, seeing the opportunity presented by the publication of 
a large number of amateur newspapers throughout the country, 
they have published and are now publishing pretended amateur 
newspapers, to promote through them their other nefarious 
trade. They invariably try to get their publications on the 
**exchange lists’’ of the legitimate amateur journals, and. so 
reach a large number of the boy publishers and their young 
friends of both sexes. This is their first insidious step in this 
direction, and afterwards they approach their main design by 
gradual steps, always growing worse and more dangerous. We 
have before us one of these pretended but false and foul imita- 
tions of an amateur newspaper, received upon the ‘exchange 
list’? of an innocent boy’s newspaper published in this city. 
Its professed place of publication is an obscure town in Western 
New York; but a close inspection of its pages and that of its 
auxiliaries, by an experienced eye, shows that to be a mere pre- 
tence, and that it has various habitations and ramifications 
throughout New York State, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and 
various other States. It is well disguised for its purpose, so far 
as its ordinary reading matter is concerned; but it is in the ad- 
vertisements that its wickedness and danger lurk. There are 
eleven advertisements, all of them frauds, and four of them are 
of the vilest description in the way of leading young people into 
wicked courses. An answer to one of these advertisements, by 
any boy or girl enticed by curiosity, is responded to by sending 
another publication filled with reading matter and advertise- 
ments designed and well calculated to tempt the applicant 
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further. These lead to further applications excited by the new 
batch of corrupting matter ; and then the third of the series is 
forwarded, which not only contains’ vile matter in its own 
pages, but has loose circulars enclosed, as if by accident, which 
notify the reader where the most infamous publications can be 
purchased, and also other information, intended for criminal 
purposes. 

Thus the villains (men and women) who are in this hideous 
traffic of corrupting youth and making merchandise of defiled 
innocence, have seized upon the harmless diversion of boys’ 
newspapers to’make victims and lead them step by step into 
immorality, wickedness, and crime. It is the most recently de- 
veloped phase’ of an old and crying evil, against which good 
men and women have been obliged to organize society for sys- 
tematic resistance; against which our own State has leveled its 
criminal laws, and against which the Congress of the United 
States has been obliged to enact special laws to exclude the 
atrocious traffic from the mails. But still the mails are used, in 
spite of all the vigilance the post office authorities can bring to 
bear on the subject. We have frequent proofs of this, no less 
than four instances lying upon the table on which this is writ- 
ten, and all of them sent through the mail. Persons interested 
in these, though they keep their names out of the publications, 
are constantly at work raising clamors against the act of Con- 
gress that seeks to close the doors of the post offices of the coun 
try against such corrupting traffic. (Quite recently there was a 
sudden outbreak of despatches from Washington against the 
law, which the writers called ‘‘the infamous Comstock law.”’ 
This means the Mr. Anthony Comstock who has fought these 
polluters of the youth of the country to the death; who has 
driven them from the large cities as fugitives, and from one ob- 
scure country town to another. They naturally do not like 
either him or the law he persuaded Congress to enact. Its ob- 
ject is to drive from the mails the whole of the insidious and 
most corrupting and dangerous traffic we have sought in a 
general way to describe, and which has found its latest develop- 
ment in simulations of boys’ amateur newspapers. —PAi/adel- 
phia Ledger, April 19th. 

loitgrstainiemeineats 

THE way of the proof-reader must be hard in Japan. A full 
font of type for a Japanese newspaper comprises fifty thousand 
characters, while no less than three thousand are in constant 
use and two thousand more in frequent employment. The 
Nichi Nichi Shimbyn, or Daily News, of Tokio, which pays 
thirty-seven per cent. dividend on its capital stock of fifty thou- 
sand dollars, employs ten presses, one a cylinder, and the rest 
smaller. But men are so much cheaper than steam in Japan, 
that even the cylinder press, it is said, is run by man power, 
applied to a hand crank. 
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EveERY editor of a paper in Madrid has received the grand 
cross or commandery of Isabella the Catholic; and among other 
recipients of favor commemorative of the royal marriage, are a 
musical critic, a painter, and a large body of professors and 
inspectors of schools. 
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A CONSTANT READER. 


The overworked scribe of the Mudville Gazette 
Sat wondering—moneyless wight— 

If his office would ever be cleared of its debt, 
With the times so deplorably tight, 

When the tread of old leather was heard on the stair, 
And a stranger stepped into the room, 


Who asked, with the ‘‘ don’t let me bother you”’ air, 


Which the bore is so apt to assume— 


How are ye?” The editor rose with a smile 
And pleasantly yielded his chair, 

Placed the visitor’s sadly unbeautiful tile 
(Which exhibited symptoms of wear), 

On the top of the desk, alongside of his own 
(A shocking old plug, by the way), 

And then asked, in a rather obsequious tone, 
“‘Can we do anything for you to-day ?”” 


No—I jest called to see ye ’’—the visitor said, 
“I’m a friend to the newspaper man “’— 
Here he ran a red handkerchief over his head, 


And accepted the editor’s fan— 


I hev read all the pieces you’ve writ for your sheet, 
And they’re straight to the pint, I confess; 
That ’ar slap you gin Keyser was sartinly neat, 


You're an ornyment, sir, to the press ! 


I am glad you are pleased,”’ said the writer, ‘‘ indeed; 
But you praise me too highly, by far— 

Just select an exchange that you're anxious to read, 
And while reading it, try this cigar. 

By the way, I’ve a melon laid up for a treat— 
I've been keeping it nestled in ice; 

It’s a beauty, sir, fit for an angel to eat— 
Now, perhaps, you will relish a slice ?’’ 


Then the stranger rolled up half a dozen or more 
Of the choicest exchanges of all— 

Helped himself to the fruit, threw the rinds on the floor, 
Or flung them at flies on the wall. 

He assured his new friend that his “‘ pieces were wrote 
In a manner uncommonly able ’’— 

As he wiped his red hands on the editor’s coat 
That hung at the side of the table. 


By the way, I’ve neglected to ask you your name,” 
Said the scribe, as the stranger arose ; 


That’s a fact,”’ he replied, ‘I’m Abjimaiech Bame, 
You have heard of that name, I suppose ? 

I’m a-livin’ out here on the Fiddletown Creek, 
Where I own a good house and a lot : 

The Gazette gets around to me wunst every week— 
I’m the constantest reader you’ ve got !’”’ 


* Abimalech Bame,’’ mused the editor, ‘‘ B-a-m-e— 
(Here his guest begged a chew of his twist)— 
I am sorry to say, your mellifluous name 
Does n’t happen to honor my list !’’ 
‘ *Spose not,’’ was the answer—‘‘ no reason it should, 
For ye see, I jine lots with Bill Prim— 
He’s a reg’lar subscriber, and pays ye in wood, 


And I borry your paper o’ him! 


——-- + e+ 


THE London Publishers’ Circular notes, with pardonable 
gratification, the fact that the value of books exported from 
England last year was £896,319, against £881,839 for the 
year preceding, notwithstanding the severity of hard times. 
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COMMON SENSE IN ADVERTISING. 

We notice in the leading newspapers of late a good deal of 
sensible talk on the subject of advertising. Much of it is con- 
tributed by leading advertisers themselves, who have had large 
and expensive experience, and have kept such a careful and in- 
telligent record of the costs and results of the various kinds of 
advertising that their testimony amounts to a practical demon- 
stration. They have tried all methods, from the stereopticon 
and the street-car placard, to the big white painted letters on 
fences and the periodical hand-bills stuffed with advertisements, 
and shoved under the doors or into the pockets of people who 
never open them. The testimony of all these experienced men 
enforces the conclusion that, for a genuine, effective advertising 
medium, which is sure to bring a prompt and liberal return for 
the money invested, there is nothing comparable for a moment 
with the columns of a live, interesting newspaper, to which the 
intelligent and well-to-do people of a community look for news 
and opinions upon current events. We venture to say that 
every business man in Cleveland, who has made a trial of the 
various methods of advertising under discussion, has reached 
the same conclusion. The day of illustrated placards, alma- 
nacs, and ‘‘ advertisers’ directories,’ is past in this country. 
The business has been overdone, fortunes been wasted in it, 
and the barrenness of results from all such outlays has pre- 
judiced some classes of business men against the whole subject 
of advertising. This prejudice is, however, but limited and 
temporary, and the tide of intelligent opinion is settling back to 
first principles—that is, in favor of fresh, well-written and at- 
tractive advertisements, frequently changed in form and in- 
serted in the leading newspapers of the community that the 
advertiser desires to reach. 

Money judiciously expended in this way is never lost, and it 
often brings a return of ten, twenty, or fifty fold. The influ- 
ence and range of the newspaper are broadening and deepen- 
ing day by day. The journalism of the United States has 
ripened and improved in tone and character more during the 

| past ten years than it had done in the previous fifty. We are a 
| busy people, and have little time or taste for long stories. The 
| increased range and variety of the newspaper are trenching upon 
the domain of the book publisher, the pulpit, and the lecturer. 
| More and more, year by year, the daily and weekly journal is 
| furnishing almost the sole reading matter of a large proportion 
| of the people. For exactly this reason its value as an adver- 
tising medium is increasing day by day. We say this from no 
| merely selfish motive, but because it is true, and it is to the 
| interest of business men who are preparing to spread their sales 
to the spring breezes of returning prosperity, that they’ bear it 
| in mind, Money spent in advertising may be wasted or bring 
| golden fruitage, according to the degree of intelligence with 
| which it is dispensed, Put it into a good, live, popular news- 
| paper, which will carry your advertisement to the counting- 
rooms, the breakfast tables, and the firesides of the people who 
have wants to be met, and with money with which to meet 
them. This is the whole priceless secret of successful adver- 
| tising.—Cleveland Leader. 
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JOURNALISM IN LONDON. 

If the average general reader in London manage to read one- 
half of the new journals which are born latterly, and which | 
manage to eke out a very comfortable existence, he must devote | 
most of his time to the pursuit of knowledge. When Edmund 
Yates started his paper, the Wor/d, it was thought that it would 


prove a failure, but I am told that he is making about seven 
thousand pounds profit yearly out of it. The Wor/d was at 
first pretty saucy, and pitched into everything and everybody 
with a vehemence which Mr. Yates and his clever con/fréres 
found somewhat dangerous; but it has now sobered down into 
a very worthy sheet, and seems likely to last. One of the 
principal features in it is a series of personal sketches of noted 
people, including almost everybody, from the Prince of Wales 
down to Miss Braddon. President Grant, at the White House, 
was the title of a recent sketch, highly eulogistic of our Chief 
Magistrate, which evidently came from the pen of Mr. Yates 
himself. That bright and terribly industrious literary man, 
Grenville Murry, who has settled in Paris and writes a book 
every month or two, was one of the projectors of the Wor/d. 
Mr. Labouchere, who is a very rich man, and I believe a large 
stockholder in the Dai/y News, also had an interest in the 
World, but he withdrew it some time since, and now publishes 
a paper of his own, called 7ruth. We have nothing in America 
which corresponds exactly to this novel publication. Zruth 
appears evgry week, in pamphlet form, and has upon its cover 
a picture of the legendary deity holding up a mirror, on which 
is written this sentence from Cicero, ‘* Cu/tores veritatis frandis 
in imici,’’ and a lamp. There is a good deal of 7ruth, the 
first few pages being taken up by spicy paragraphs from the 
pen of Mr. Labouchere himself, in which he has his fling at 
everything and everybody. These paragraphs are intensely 
amusing, as Labouchere is a very witty man, has lived in all 
the principal European capitals, and knows a little about almost 
every transaction of any consequence in Europe. He is rather 
severe, as most men are who have numerous enemies. For in 
stance, in his last number he says that ‘* Mr. Byron wrote nine 
bad plays to one good play,’’ but admits that the tenth is 
amusing; that ‘Mr. Gilbert has never written a tolerable 
comedy in his life, but that his farces are excellent;’’ that Mr. 
Albery’s ‘*Two Roses’’ was far better than anything ever 
written by Mr. Robertson, but that all Albery’s things since 
that time have been so bad that he (Labouchere) has forgotten 
even their names, and, returning to Mr. Gilbert, he says that 
the amiable playwright is “like a Punch and Judy man with 
one hand; when he takes up Judy he has to lay down Punch.”’ 
Labouchere never minces matter at all in his paper. The very | 
English people who cry out against American papers on ac- 

count of their personalities enjoy 77uth immensely, and, if 

Labouchere can keep up his part of it, will buy it as long as he 

chooses to run it. One of the notes in last week’s number is as 

follows: ‘* All people do not care for the title of baronet. The 

double entendre of the Duke of Devonshire has killed the dig- 

nity. ‘I never can make out,’ said his Grace, ‘ whether Baro- 


nets ought to be treated as noblemen or—gentlemen.’ ”’ 
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This is a fair sample of the spice to be found in 7ruth every 
week. There are special articles of the essay-editorial kind of 
which Englishmen are so fond; character sketches, bits of 
bright, satirical verse; correspondence from the principal capi- 
tals, and financial articles which are as plain as pikestaffs. 
One of them begins as follows: ‘‘ Mr. Robert Lowe, I had the 


honor, a fortnight ago, to address a few observations to you,”’ 


| and then proceeds to give him a good scolding. Labouchere 


will be remembered as the author of the clever ‘ Diary of a 
Besieged Resident’’ in Paris during the war—a diary which 
was largely written without the author’s leaving his room, but 
which, nevertheless, so accurate was his knowledge of locations 
and people in and around the French capital, gave a very 
truthful and vivid picture of the greatest siege of modern times. 

Besides the World and T7ruth, there are numerous other 
journals of the same class, and quite as extensive in plan, which 
appear to have no intention whatever of dying. The Zat¢tler, 
the London, and Mayfair are among the most noticeable of 
these. Mayfair is very witty and sparkling, generally has 
good satire in verse, and as many personalities as can well be 
wished. Of course, the English writer has to be very careful 
about the law of libel; but it is of immense advantage to a 
newspaper just starting in life to be sued by some indignant 
dowager or furious baronet. Most of the papers are curiously 
merciless in criticizing the faults of the upper classes; aristocrats 
of all grades are ridiculed severely and savagely criticized when 
they fall into evil ways. Even royalty does not always receive 
lenient treatment. This kind of journalism has grown so much 
in England in the last few years, that a rich man thinks as seri- 
ously about keeping his paper as he formerly did of his yacht, 
or a theatre, or a shooting box in the country. The cost of 
printing is of course next to nothing when it is compared with 
what it is in America. But literary labor appears to be well 
paid, and to be exceptionally marketable in London, where 
there is such an intricate network of far-reaching interests that 
almost any good production will find a large number of buyers. 

The Figaro, the Hornet, and others similarly scoped, are 
much the same in purpose as the Wor/d and the 7ruth, but 
they are not so extensive. They pay, and find large numbers 
of readers. Some of them are illustrated with quaint vignettes 
and cartoons, which serve as additional attractions. I take it 
that all these chatty weekly papers owe a great part of their 
sale to the fact that London, and, in fact, the whole of Eng- 


| land, is dotted with*railway stations, where crowds are per- 


petually waiting for trains, and in every one of these stations a 
handsome newspaper stand is’ to be found. The Englishman 
who has five minutes to spare first refreshes himself at the buffet 
with a glass of beer, sherry, or whisky, and then buys an arm- 
ful of papers. At the great terminus stations, like London 
Bridge, Cannon Street, and Charing Cross, the sale of papers is 
immense. Smith, the newsdealer who Controls this trade, was 
a newsboy himself once, and even used to carry papers in the 
early morning. He has thousands of news stands now all over 
Great Britain, and has been in Parliament. The penny papers 
naturally have the largest sale in these places—the G/ode, the 
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Echo, the Standard—and all out before half-past one in the 
afternoon, and immenre quantities of them are worked off at 
stations. At Charing Cross and Cannon Street, where trains 
are leaving every three minutes for all parts of the city all day 
long, the news stands are in the most conspicuous places, 
directly in the path of travel. The hurrying traveler lays down 
his penny and grasps his paper as he rushes by. London is so 
immense, with its four millions of inhabitants, that it could pro- 
bably support twice as many weekly papers of the type just 
mentioned as it now possesses. I was wondering how it was 


’ 


that the play of ‘*‘ Our Boys’’ had succeeded in keeping on the 
bills for more than two years, when an English friend assured 
me that it might be made to run ten years. ‘There would 
always be new people to see it,’’ he said, ‘‘if they could be got 
to come out. The floating population alone would keep two 
or three such theatres going, if they could always provide it 
with irresistible attraction.”’ 

One of the features of London journalism which astonishes a 
stranger is the great number of local papers—some of them 
very important enterprises, in which tens of thousands of pounds 
are invested—which are never heard of outside of London. 
They are printed in the various divisions of this great Babylon, 
and occupy themselves exclusively with the local politics and 
with sharp editorials on municipal measures. Some of them 
are huge quartos, which look as nicely and seem as influential 
as the Zimes, yet they probably never go beyond the city 
boundaries. 

-e- 


A BOSTON WOMAN AS A LETTER WRITER. 

A communication to the Boston Advertiser says: ** The ‘ Post 
Office’ at the Old South fair, which added such a fund of en- 
joyment to occasional visitors and its daily patrons, drew a good 
ly sum into the treasury. Over 1100 letters were contributed 
from one mind, with avoidance of all personality, yet in a style 
so versatile that even the intimate friends of the author could not 
guess the writer of the letters received. They came from distant 
classic spots, from dwellers by the sea, from every conceivable 
spot in and around Boston; and in many cases just enough mys- 
tery was mingled with everyday coincidence to bewitch the 
readers with a determination to find the writer, and many such 
efforts only left the author’s pen further in the background and 
led up to comical results. Everybody asks who wrote them? 
For a very large share of this fun and instruction we are indebted 
to the same hand that, in 1840, wrote the famous 2000 letters 
for the Bunker Hill Monument fair ‘ Post Office’. And, as no 
copies were then saved, this last supply for the ‘Old South Post 
Office’ were all new and written in three weeks, incredible as it 
may seem. And as the efforts of this matron years ago greatly 
aided in rearing the cap-stone of Bunker Hill Monument, so may 
her present labors result in saving many a brick of the Old South 
Meeting-house.”’ 

—e 

Tue Library of Congress now numbers 330,000 volumes, 
more than one-fifth of which are piled upon the floor. The 
general catalogue is being printed. 
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CAXTON’S CUSSEDNESS. 

There was a wonderful array of old books, particularly those 
printed by Caxton himself. I looked everi at the pages of the 
first book printed in England. I suppose I ought to have 
burst out in a torrent of eloquent eulogy on the ‘art preserva- 
tive of arts,’ 


’ 


the palladium of liberty, etc., etc., and have 
blessed the memory of William Caxton; but I did not. Seeing 
his work brought him very near tome. He looked at me, in 
fact, from the open pages of his book, with the same provo- 
kingly bland, innocent, benevolent expression he wears in 
Maclise’s picture; it irritated me, and I felt as if, provided he 
coulc really materialize, I would have addressed him thus: 
Mr. William Caxton, you were originally a mercer, and you 
were also an embassador, and one with just the statutory 
amount of common sense would suppose that that was a suff- 
ciently fat take for you, but you must needs go into the print- 
ing business. Now, then, what for? You say that the 
Dutchess of Burgundy wanted you to print the ‘ Recueil of 
the History of Troye,’’ and you did it; yes, and Eve wanted 
Adam to eat the apple, and he did it; and Herodias had an 
anxiety for the head of John the Baptist, and she got it; and 
Lady Macbeth wanted Mac to give old man Duncan a fatal 
prod, and he did it. He never even gave ‘“‘the old man a 
chance.’’ You didn’t foresee the consequence, you say, when 
you set up your book, newspaper, and plain and fancy job 
printing establishment in Westminster Abbey. gJou didn’t 
know, now, honest? You didn’t think there would ever be 
such a thing as a tramping jour, did you? You didn’t see the 
head of the blooming old procession that has been about three 
hundred years passing a given point? You wasn’t prepared 
for that gay old cortege, that innumerable caravan, were you ? 


’ 


It did n’t occur about the ‘* banner,’’ and the very rum lot who 
were to put in their time carrying it? Your prophetic eye did 
not see the long string of red noses and sore eyes, and sunburnt 
necks and blistered heels? You never thought of the fellows 
who would sleep on the bank, and under the bank, and behind 
the stove, and down in the press room among the greasy rags 
and wrapping paper and strings, and also repose their old bones 
betimes in the calaboose? No, you didn’t think of any of 
these things, we may well believe. You never dreamed, Bill, 
that some thousands of your fellow creatures would put their 
eyes out and grow old before their time, and humpbacked in 
the flower of their youth, sticking type on morning papers. 
You never imagined how they woul!d all stir the fire up; how 
the old man would blaspheme the foreman, and how the last- 
named would make even by calling the learned and accom- 
plished compositors a lot of goggle-eyed, slab-sided, knock- 
kneed blacksmiths. Bless your simple-hearted, ink-smeared 
old soul, nothing appears to have occurred to you! Youdidn’t 
hear, sounding down the ages, anything about ‘‘a few cords of 
dry wood wanted at this office immediately,’’ nor the loud and 
exceeding bitter cry for ‘‘ any kind of country produce.’’ You 
are responsible for all this, and you didn’t think! And in 
that connection I may remark, that that is what every med- 
dling, mischief-making lunatic says. You didn’t know the 
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gun was loaded, and so you snapped it, and that is the way 
some fool kills somebody every day in the week. But you 
did n’t think; you meant well, but were just an idiot, that was 
all. Probably, if you had thought, you would have hung the 
printing business on the dead hook, but you didn’t, and it is 
now too late. The line is hair-spaced now, and it can’t be 
helped. We are in the everlasting ‘‘drag,’’ and are stuck for 
all night. O William, William !—/Prentis, in ‘** A Kansan 
Abroad. 





2 
‘**MORE COPY.” 

In the sanctum, cold, and dreary, sat the writer, weak, and 
weary, pond’ring o’er a memorandum book of items used be- 
fore—(book of scrawling head-notes rather ; items taking days 
to gather them in cold and wintry weather, using up much time 
and leather)—pondered we these items o’er. While we conned 
them, slowly rocking, through our mind queer ideas flocking, 
came a quick and nervous knocking, knocking at the sanctum 
door. ‘Sure that must be Jinks,’ 


’ 


we muttered, ‘* Jinks that’s 
knocking at our sanctum door; Jinks the everlasting bore.’’ 
Ah! well do we remind us, in the walls which then confined 
us, the exchanges lay behind and before us, and around us, all 
scattered o’er the floor. Thought we: ‘* Jinks wants to borrow 
some newspapers till to-morrow, and ’twill be relief from sorrow 
to get rid of Jinks, the bore.’’ Still the visitor kept knocking, 
knocking louder than before. 

And the scattered pile of paper, cut some rather curious 
capers, being lifted by the breezes coming through another 
door ; and we wished (the wish is evil, for one deemed always 
civil) that Jinks was at the devil, to stay there evermore ; there 
to find his level—Jinks, the everlasting bore ! 

Bracing up our patience firmer, then without another mur- 
mur, ‘* Mr. Jinks,’’ said we, ‘‘ your pardon, your forgiveness 
we implore. But the fact is, we were reading of some curious 
proceeding, and thus it was, unheeding your loud rapping 
there before Here we opened wide the door. But phancy 
now our pheelinks—for it wasn’t Jinks the bore—Jinks, name 
less evermore. 

But the form that stood before us, caused a trembling to come 
o’er us, and memory brought us back again to days of yore ; 
days when items were in plenty, and whene’er the writer went 
he picked up items by the score. ’T was the form of our 
**devil,’’ in attitude uncivil; and he thrust his head within the 
open door, with ‘* The foreman’s out of copy, sir, and says he 
wants some more !’’ 

Now, this ‘‘local’’ had already walked about till nearly 
dead; he had sauntered through the city till his feet were very 
sore; walked through the street called Evans, and in the by- 
ways running off into portions of the city, both public and ob- 
scure; had examined stores and cellar, and had questioned 


every feller whom he met, from door to door, if anything was | 


stirring, anything occurring not published heretofore; and had 
met with no success; he would rather kinder guess he felt a 
little wicked at the ugly little bore, with his message from the 
foreman that he wanted something more. 
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‘* Now it’s time you were departing, you scamp!’’ cried we | 


upstarting; ‘‘get you back into the office, office where you 
were before; or the words that you have spoken, will get your 


” 


bones all broken’’ (and we seized a.cudgel oaken that was 
lying on the floor), ‘‘take your hands out of your pockets, and 
leave the sanctum door; tell the foreman there’s no copy, you 
ugly little bore.”’? Quoth our devil: ‘*Send him more!”’ 

And our devil, never sitting, still is flitting, still is flitting, 
back and forth upon the landing just outside the sanctum door. 
Tears adown his cheeks are streaming, a strange light from his 
eyes is beaming, and his voice is heard still screaming, ‘Sir, 


” 


the foreman wants some more. 


READING. 


In these days, all men and women read something; but the 





trouble is that by reading in a single vein, which so strongly 


| appeals to their individual tastes and personal idiosyncrasies 


that it is not study at all, they lose their power to study any- 
thing else. The rule for successful and profitable reading 
would, in the light of these facts, seem to be to read only what 
one does not like to read. That reading which costs no effort 
and necessarily dissipates the power of study, is that which we 
should indulge in only for recreation, while that which we 
know to be important in itself, and in its bearings upon broad 
knowledge and culture, should most engage our time and at- 
tention. The trouble is, not that we do not read enough, but 
that we read so much of that which simply pleases us as to de- 
stroy our power to read that which will edify and enlarge us. 
There are many aspects in which newspaper reading is prefer- 
able to much that is considered essential to high culture. It is 
undoubtedly dissipating to the power of study, but so is any 
other reading which is pursued as a passion. It has this ad- 
vantage, that it never detaches the mind from a supreme inte- 
rest in the affairs of to-day. There are studies which separate 
a man from his time—which shut off his sympathies from the 
men and the movements around him. There is a kind of 
dilettanteism which rejoices in mousing in dark corners for the 
curiosities of history or art; which is wise about great nothings 
wise about bric-a-brac, wise about antique gems, wise about 
coins, wise about classical antiquities, wise about old books of 
whose contents it knows little, wise about dead and useless 
things, and foolish enough to plume itself upon its wisdom. 


* 
THE following communication was lately received by a Lon- 





don house from an Englishman in St. Petersburg: ‘‘ The Grand 
Duke Nicolai Constantenovitch has desired me to get from 
England a number of books for his library, and I take the 
liberty of asking you if you will favor me by forwarding any 
books I may, from time to time, write for. Private individuals 
cannot get books direct because of the censorship; but books 
for members of the Imperial family are not subject to that regu- 
lation.’”? A request for various books on India, and for a cata- 
logue of standard works on India and its frontiers, follows. 
The writer adds: ‘If the Prince’s stay in Orenburg—on the 
route to Khiva—is prolonged, as in all probability it will be, 
we shall require a large library of English books on India and 


the Asiatic countries.”’ 
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A MODEST INTERVIEWER. 

The historians who chronicle the events of this generation 
will certainly call it the age of journalism. Mill is credited 
with having said that the modern newspaper bore the same re- 
lation to society that the Hebrew prophets did of old; and we 
believe it was Froude who lately, in an after-dinner speech, 
compared it to that of the Church in the middle ages. While 
the /nter-Ocean is inclined to doubt whether the modern news- 
paper man—especially the interviewer—is as simple in his 
habits as to live on wild honey and wear camel’s-hair girdles, 
or has anything so terrible at his back as the mediaval Satan, 
recent events compel us to admit the truth of the remark that 
but little remains for journalism to do but to ‘take charge of 
the government and adopt all babies from their birth.’? The 
news of Stanley putting kings in irons, and emperors helping 
Dr. Russell into his saddle, has hardly become old when we 
read in the London Zimes of an interview with the King of 
Spain and one of its special correspondents, which, for unadul- 
terated modesty, certainly exceeds the half hours with Plato, 
Marcus Aurelius, and Descartes, we are in the habit of reading 
in spiritualistic prints. This interviewer jumps into his subject 
in the following magnificent manner: ‘I think I have just been 


the cause of a revolution here.’’ 


He then intimates that before 
his time it used to be rather difficult for a penny-a-liner to in- 
terview the kings of Spain during their honeymoons, and states 
that even now several awkward dukes make it anything but a 
pleasant task. Leave had to be obtained of the Duke of Sesto 

a terrible being, whom the correspondent likens unto a Chinese 
mandarin, whose dearest dream is a stuffed king with springs 
for opening and shutting the mouth, emitting sounds, bending 
and shaking the head, rolling the eyes—in short, an automaton, 
of which the Duke of Sesto alone would have the key to set 
the mechanism in motion. When the Inquisition flourished, 
this haughty duke would have speedily got away with an in- 
terviewer, had one been found bold enough to have made ap- 
plication for an audience with the king. But it appears the 
duke merely declined to answer the letter which the Nestor of 
the press had sent him. An idea, however, struck the inter- 
viewer. ‘Three years ago he had seen and breathed words of 
wisdom into the ears of the youthful king; he had, in fact, 
given him his first lessons, as it were, in statesmanship. He 
had comforted his young mind when Carlists and Cubans and 
his mother were distracting him. Could it be the king had for- 
gotten that interview? Was it possible for any king to forget 
in times of prosperity, the solemn advice and support given him 
in'the hour of adversity by a newspaper correspondent? Im- 
possible! He therefore addressed a note to the king himself. 
In a few short hours the answer comes. It is hastily torn open. 
O joy! The king consents! Yes, Alphonso consents, and the 
tyranny of the terrible mandarin of a duke is overthrown—an 
event compared with which the abolition of the Inquisition, the 
Peninsular war and the discovery of America sink into insig 
nificance. To use the words of the correspondent, ‘* The king 
asserted himself, and, with or without the duke’s permission, 


insisted on seeing me.’’ He continued: ‘I read the note 
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through again and again, then hastened to dress, jumped into 


my carriage, and started for the palace. But his troubles did 
not cease here; and the correspondent, by this time radiant with 
joy, did not madly rush upon the neck of his friend, the king. 
‘* The king was at his breakfast.’’ The audience assigned me 
was the third or fourth, and the king was afterward to receive 
General Sonnaz, Envoy Extraordinary of the King of Italy, 
who had come to notify the accession of Humbert IV., and to 
bring the king the collar of the Annonciada in return for the 
Golden Fleece presented to the Crown Prince of Italy.’’ It 
must have been gratifying to see these awful dukes twirling 
their fierce moustaches, and paving restlessly the ante-room 
while the special correspondent was advising with the king. 

But how did the king receive this great newspaper man? 
He neither blushed nor stammered, nor lost his presence of 
mind when the ambassador of the 7hunderer appeared before 
him. ‘ This young, artless, intelligent, and frank king receives 
you with his hand extended, a smile on his lips, and speaking 
without embarrassment or affectation.’’ The king was dressed 
in a gray country suit, the queen in a dark green velvet bro 
caded dress. 

The undazzled correspondent seems to have done his work 
in a manner equal to an American interviewer. He asked the 
king about his recent marriage, to which Alphonso replied: 
** As to my marriage, all I ask for is to remain quiet with my 
wife; and as to my accession, I perfectly remember the long 
conversations we had together.’’ He then proceeded to talk 
about his future policy; how he intended to run the ministries, 
the cabinets, and faithfully promised that there should be no 
palace intrigue; and that if the correspondent would only give 
him the support of his newspaper, he would never regret having 
done so. The king then asked the interviewer to give him his 
views on Spanish politics. Encouraged by this flattering re 
quest, the correspondent gave the young king some judicious 
advice. By this time the interviewer began to feel that the 
awful dukes outside were getting impatient; and fearing, we 
suppose, that General Sonnaz might lose his temper and pitch 
the collar of the Annonciada out of the window, he withdrew, 
after having some pleasant chaff with the pretty queen. On 
entering the ante-room, he found no less than fifteen great per- 
sonages, in grand dress, waiting to see the king. We have yet 
to read of a more modest interviewer than this one.—Chicago 


Tribune. 
-e- 


THE Prince of Wales visited the office of Ze Figaro, at Paris, 
and was shown through the editorial and press rooms. They 
struck off a special paper for him, on vellum, with a border 
sketched by the artists, and gave him a little concert and dra 
matic performance, whereat Sardou was manager, and Judic 
and Théo. Coquelin and other stars assisted. 

sath eatilaSteci elaine tiles 

Mr. B. JERROLD is rapidly progressing with his life and re- 
miniscences of the late George Cruikshank. The book, which 
is to be profusely illustrated, will bear the title, ‘* George Cruik- 
shank, Artist, 1794-1847, and Temperance Advocate, 1847 
1878.”’ 
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ANCIENT JOURNALISM. 

There are in existence several] collections of papers which are 
said to be files of the ancient Acta Diurna, published in Rome 
B. C. 585. There has been some dispute as to the genuine- 
ness of those collections, but there seems to be good reason for 
believing them to be the records of the daily occurrences of the 
Roman capital. They were in manuscript and posted in two 
or three conspicuous places throughout the city, where the people 
could gather and read the news. The Acta Diurna is men- 
tioned by Seneca, Suetonius, and Tacitus. As an example of 
this ancient journalism, the following is given: ‘‘ 4th of Calends 
of April. The faces with Livinius, the Consul. It thundered; 
an oak was struck with lightning on that part of Mount Pala- 
tine called Sumnia Velia, early in the fternoon. An affray 
happened in a tavern at the lower end of Banker’s Street, in 
which the keeper of the Hog-in-Armor Tavern was dangerously 
wounded. Tertinius, the A®dile, fined the butchers for selling 
meat which had not been inspected by the overseers of the 
markets. The fine is to be employed in building a temple to 
the goddess Tellus.’’ 

Such was the news some of these papers contained, and it 
shows that the wants of the ancients were not much different 
from those of the moderns of to-day. A freak of lightning, a 
row in a bar room, and the arrest and fine of violators of the 
law, were then, as now, matters of public interest. But during 
the reign of the successors of the Czesars the paper was discon- 
tinued, and we hear no more of the news publications until 
A. D. 1536. 

In that year there was published in Venice a paper called 
the Gazetta. It was in manuscript, and was put forth once a 
month. The enterprise was entered into to inform the people of 
Venice of the progress of the war with Turkey. ‘There are 
now thirty volumes of this periodical in the Maggliabecchi 
Library at Florence. The papers are all in manuscript. There 
has been a little dispute as to the origin of this word Gazetta, 
some claiming that it was derived from the Latin gaza, a trea- 
sury, and some from the Italian gazza, a magpie, a chatterer. 
Others, again, say that the paper took its name from the ga- 
zetta, a coin of small value, which was the price of the paper. 
Whatever its origin, the name has held its own down to the 
present day, and is familiar to every one. 


ad 





THE walls of London are placarded with the announcement 
that ‘‘ The Crown and the Cabinet’’ has reached its twenty- 
fifth thousand. No anonymous pamphlet has had such a suc- 
cess since Mr. Pullen’s ** Dame Europa’s School.’’ The latter 
pamphlet is far abler than the earlier one. The author is Mr. 
Dunckley, editor of the Manchester Examiner. 

; ee 

HERE is the title of a book taken from the catalogue of the 
fair at Leipsic: ‘* Goring. uber die Porabrommetasulphenylpro 
piousauere und die Metasulphenylpropiousauere.’’ 

tts a! ae 

Mrs. M. E. BRADDON’s latest novel, ‘* An Open Verdict,”’ 

is her thirty-first work of fiction. 
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LITERARY. 


BOOK ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
Francis Hart & Co., New York, announce (Second 
edition) -: 

The Invention of Printing. A collection of facts and opinions de- 
scriptive of early prints and playing cards; the block-books of the fif- 
teenth century ; the legend of Laurens Janszoon Coster, of Harlem, and 
the work of John Gutenberg and his associates. Illustrated with fac 
similes of early types and wood-cuts. By Theo. L. DeVinne. 8vo., 
556 pp., $6; half morocco, $8. 

Henry C. Lea, Philadelphia, will shortly issue: 

Nervous Diseases; Their Description and Treatment. By Allan 
McLane Hamilton, M. D., Attending Physician at the Hospital for 
Epileptics and Paralytics, Blackwell’s Island, N. Y., and at the Out- 
Patient’s Department of the New York Hospital. In one handsome 
octavo volume of about 600 pp., with 48 illustrations. 

A Manual of Operative Surgery. By Lewis A. Stimson, A. M., M.D., 
Surgeon to the Presbyterian Hospital, to the New York Dispensary, 
etc. In one very handsome royal r2mo. volume of about 500 pp., with 
313 illustrations. 

J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia, have just published: 

The Last Times; or, Thoughts on Momentous Themes. New and 
enlarged edition. By J. A. Seiss. r2amo. §1.50. 

The Viking Guy, Legend of the Moxahala, and other Poems. By 
Charles Edgar Spencer. 1r2mo. §r1.75. 

The Daughter of an Egyptian King. A romance. By George Ebers. 
Translated by Henry Reed. New edition. 16mo. $1.25 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New York, have just published: 

Harper’s Hand-Book for Travelers in Europe and the East. Being a 
guide through Great Britain, France, Germany, etc. Third volume. 
Vol. I.—Great Britain, Ireland, France, Belgium and Holland. (The 
American traveler’s guide.) Seventeenth year. By W. T. Fetridge. 
With 115 maps and plans of cities. 12mo., 566 pp., leather. $3. 

Harper’s Half-Hour Series. Each 32mo., paper. Coatinued—‘‘ A 
Sussex Idyl.’”’ By Clementina Black, 222 pp., 25c. ‘‘ Seven Years and 
Mair.””’ By Anna T. Sadlier, 184 pp. 2o0c. 

— CLAXTON, REMSEN & HAFFELFINGER, Philadelphia, have 
just published: 


Lectionaries, English and Irish: with suggestions for the reconstruction 
of the American. For clergy and laity. By Rev. W. T. Lewis, D. D., 
Presbyter of the Diocese of Central Pennsylvania. 12mo., cloth 2. 

The Outlines of Natural Philosophy. Foryoung children. By Edwin 
J. Houston, A. M., Prof. of Physical Geography and Natural Philoso- 
phy in the Central High School, Philadelphia. 

Off ina Comet. By Jules Verne. Translated by Edward Roth. 36 
illustrations, 12mo. 


D. APPLETON & Co., New York, have just published: 
Rambles in Wonderland; or, Up the Yellowstone, and Among the 
Geysers and Other Curiosities of the National Park. With map and 
illustrations. By Edwin J. Stanley. 12mo., $1.25; paper, 75¢. 
Madame Gosselin. A novel. (No. 8, Collection of foreign authors) 
By Louis Ulbach. 16mo., 366 pp., $1; paper, 6oc. 


Lee & SHEPARD, Boston, have just published: 

Voyage of the Paper Canoe. A Geographical Journey of 2,500 miles, 
from Quebec to the Gulf of Mexico, during the years 1874-5. By Na- 
thaniel H. Bishop. 8vo., xiii., 351 pp. $2.50 
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PoRTER & COATES, Philadelphia, will shortly publish: 

A Trip Up the Volga to the Fair of Nijni-Novgorid. By H. A. Munro 
Butler-Johnstone, M. P. 12mo. Cloth, extra. Fully illustrated. 

Ten Thousand a Year. By Samuel Warren. New edition. Com- 
plete, in one volume, with illustrations. By George T. White. 12mo. 
Cloth, extra, black and gold. 

The Count of Monte Cristo. By Alexandre Dumas. New edition. 
Complete, in one volume, with illustrations, By George G. White. 
12mo, Cloth, extra, black and gold. 

T. B. Peterson & Broruers, Philadelphia, have just 
published: 

The Matchmaker. A Society Novel. By Beatrice Reynolds. One 
vol., red vellum, black and gold. §r. 

The Prairie Flower. By Gustave Aimard, One vol., paper cover. 
50c. 

The Indian Scout. By Gustave Aimard, author of ‘‘ The Prairie 
Flower.”’ One vol., paper cover. 5oc. 

Joseph Balsamo. By Alexandre Dumas. Complete in one large oc- 
tavo volume. Paper, $1; cloth, $1.5: 

The Phantom Wedding. By Mrs. Emma D. E. N. Southworth. 
Printed trom Mrs. Southworth’s manuscript, just written, and never be- 


fore published. Complete in one large duodecimo volume. Morocco 
cloth, full gilt back. $1.75. 
James A. Moore, Philadelphia, announces: 

Child and Woman. Translated from the German of Clementine Helm. 

Tales of Love and Triumph. By C. B. T. 

The Polish Orphan. Translated from Caroline v. Géhren. 

The Man in the Basket. Translated from Thekla v. Gumpert. 

Cherubino and Zephirine. Translated from Ottilie Wildermuth. 

Whose Light Burns the Longer? Translated from K. Stéber. 

The Inundation, The Waffle Woman. The Scissors Grinder. The 
Switch Tender. Translated from Wilh. Herchenbach. 





BOOKS AND MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 
Reflections of a Recluse. By the Rev.R.W.Memminger, A.M. Phila- 
delphia. Claxton, Remsen & Haffelfinger. 

Here we have a suggestive book for the thoughtful, one that may be 
read many times both with profit and pleasure. The author—a finished 
scholar, profound thinker, and graceful writer—treats, in a masterly 
manner, such important subjects as ‘‘ The Great, its Philosophy,’’ “ Self 
Culture,’’ ‘‘ The Art of Thinking,”’ and ‘‘ Last Words.’’ This valuable 
collection of the matured reflections of a cultured, matured mind, deserves 
a permanent place among the choice collections of books that never grow 
stale, that do not for their value depend on the form and pressure of the 
age in which they were penned. 

Potter’s American Monthly. Philadelphia. John E. Potter & Co. 

The April issue of this able monthly is thickly sprinkled with well-ex- 
ecuted wood engravings, illustrating such absorbing texts as the ‘‘ Ce- 
ramic Art,”’ “ Origin of Easter Day,” “‘ Brazil and Her People,”’ ‘‘ The 
Island Temples of India,’’ ‘‘ The Lake of the Thousand Isles,’’ ‘‘ The 
Three Naomies and the Yosemite Valley,’’ and ‘‘ Nature’s Ministra- 


tions.’ 
The House Sparrow at Home and Abroad. By Thos.G.Gentry. Phila- 

delphia. Claxton, Remsen & Haffelfinger. 

All that like birds, all who take any interest in ornithology, will extend 
a warm welcome to this carefully-prepared, smoothly-written volume, 
which, in its handsomely printed pages, contains all that is known of 
that pleasing, useful bird, the house sparrow. Mr. Gentry brought a 
ripe experience to the preparation of this unique work, for he is the 
author of a large number of books on birds; indeed, the feathered deni- 
zens of forest, city, and field have provided him with a life-long study. 
He is an enthusiastic naturalist, a friend of birds, but a greater friend of 
truth. A superb colored engraving of a pair of house sparrows forms a 
beautiful and appropriate frontispiece to the work. 
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The story of ‘‘ Elizabeth,’’ from the facile pen of Miss Thackeray, 
forms the 16th volume of ‘‘ Peterson’s Dollar Series of Good Books ’’—a 
choice, pure library, sumptuously printed, handsomely and substantially 
bound, taking its title from the fact that none but choice standard works 
are included in the series. How the books are published at the low price 
of one dollar each is a marvel. The story of ‘ Elizabeth”’ is a felicitous 
literary performance. Miss Thackeray possesses the enviable power of 
writing well, pleasing while she fascinates her readers. In this graphic 
narrative she unfolds an original plot in a deft, graceful way, worthy the 
wondrous power of her great father. As a descriptive writer she is re- 
markably happy, and her delineations of character are clear, bold, and 
artistic. The volume is clothed in a beautiful binding of gold, crimson, 
and jet. y 
Two Years Behind the Plough. Philadelphia. Claxton, Remsen & 

Haffelfinger. 

A forcibly written work this, evidently from the pen of a close ob- 
server, a person of common sense, who tells the truth, the whole truth, 
and nothing but the truth. He gives a graphic account of the life led by 
an apprentice to a Bucks County farmer. Such a career does not lie 
through paths strewn with roses ; quite the contrary—it is thickly beset 
with the sharpest of thorns. Although written in a plain, straightforward 
way, without any attempt at literary adornment, the volume is at once 
fresh and interesting reading. 

Lippincott’s Magazine. Philadelphia. J. B. Lippincott & Co. 

The well-earned reputation of this attractive and interesting monthly 
is sustained in the April number, which contains piquant papers from the 
practiced pens of such popular and practical writers as Robt. A. McLeod, 
Olive Logan, Sidney Lanier, Dr. S. Weir Mitchell, Paul H. Hayne, 
Lucy H. Hooper, and Henry P. Goddard. Profuse, pertinent, and artis- 
tic are the illustrations. 

The Rival Belles; or, Life in Washington. By J. B. Jones. T. B. 

Peterson & Brothers. 

The present is the seventeenth volume of ‘‘ Peterson’s Dollar Series of 
Good Books.”’ It is made up of a well-told story, combining all of the 
elements of an interesting, artistically constructed novel, the groundwork 
of which is real life. From Washington, in the annual season of its 
greatest brilliancy, the author has drawn his materials ; he has used them 
with a master hand. The book is handsomely and durably bound in 
vellum, embossed in gold and black. 

Godey's Lady's Book. Philadelphia. Brown, Frost & Shields. 

Bright, lovely, entrancing as is this sweet Spring season is the April 

issue of this old-time favorite magazine of the fair sex. Generous in the 


extreme are the colored and plain engravings representing the fashions 


_for the vernal months. Highly interesting and instructive is the literary 


department. Every one of its subdivisions is cared for in the best possi- 
ble manner. Godey’s is being worthily rejuvenated by its new con- 
ductors. 

ye Matchmaker. By Beatrice Reynolds. T. B. Peterson & Brothers. 

Philadelphia. 

This really charming novel is the latest addition to ‘‘ Peterson’s 
One Dollar Series of Good Books.”’ It is in every way worthy of its 
predecessors, being a powerful, well told, yet entirely’ pure story. It 
abounds in glimpses of real life that are rare intoo many romances. The 
plot is an intricate one, and is unraveled in a manner at once masterly 
and satisfactory. 

The Phrenologicas Yournal and Science of Health. S. R. Wells & Co. 

New York. 

The Printer’s Miscellany. St. John, N. B. 

The Press News. London. 

The Printers’ Register. London. 

The Australian Typographical Yournat. 

The Scottish Typographical Circular. Edinburgh. 
La Typologie-Tucker. Paris. 

L’ Arte della Stampa. Florence 


Correspondent. Leipzic. 
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NEWSPAPER GOSSIP. 





NEW PAPERS. 

A. H. Ecker has, at Washington, Pa., commenced the publication of 
a large four-page weekly, nine columns to the page, called the Democrat. 
It is Democratic in politics, advocates local interests, and devotes a 
generous space to current news and choice reading matter. 

The Texas Mute Ranger is the significant title of a small monthly 
sheet, edited, printed, and published by the inmates of the Deaf and 
Dumb Asylum, at Austin, Texas. 

The Delaware County Record is a new weekly journal of four large 
pages, eight columns to the page, started at Media, Pa., by J. W. Bat- 
ting & Co. Its object is the advancement of local interests, dissemina- 
tion of news and choice reading matter. In politics, to use the words of 
the salutatory, it 1s “‘ free from party trammels.’”’ 

At Petrolia, Pa., Lerch & Mapes have commenced the publication of 
a weekly, with the title of the Producer’s Free Press. It is a champion 
of the oil-producing interests, and a provider of choice miscellaneous 
reading. 

The Pledge is a new four-page weekly, published in the cause of total 
abstinence, at Harrisburg, Pa., by Barringer & Sieg. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

D. G. Mitchell is writing a history of Venice. 

Miss Kate Field is writing a book on the telephone. 

The Omaha (Neb.) Hera/d has been enlarged to eight pages 

The Boston Hera/d has changed its form from folio to quarto. 

The San Francisco Ca// is now struck off on a perfecting press. 

P. M. Wilson is the new local editor of the Raleigh (N. C.) Observer. 

M. Hempstead, of the Meadville (Pa.) Yournad, has been arrested for 
libel. 

J. M. Bailey, the humorist, is now the sole owner of the Danbury 
News 

J. Dexter Kehoe has purchased an interest in the Repudlican, of Mays- 
ville, Ky. 

The Wadesboro (N. C.) Argus, and Oxford (N. C.) Zorchlight have 
been enlarged. 

J. A. Stafford has resigned his place as associate editor of the Atlanta 
(Texas) Express. 

Louisiana has a paper called the Mischacebe. ‘That is worse than the 
Texan Fimplecute. 

The Zimes, of Hammonton, N. J., has been transferred to Atlantic 
City, in the same State. 

George M. Jordan has retired from the editorial chair of the Highland 
Recorder, of Monterey, Va. 

The Indianapolis Sentinel, after considerable experience as a quarto, 
has resumed its old folio form. 

The Athletic World is the title of a new London journal. The first 
number appeared on April 4th. 

H. C. Olney has taken the entire editorial and business management of 
the Lake City (Col.) Silver World. 

Wm. H. Davis, an old Baltimore reporter, wishes to purchase a Demo- 
cratic county paper in the Middle States. 

S. E. Paschall has acquired an interest in the Bucks County Intelli- 
gencer, and is now the assistant editor of that sheet. 

H. C. Smith has withdrawn from the North Wales (Pa.) Record, leav- 
ing Wilmer H. Johnson the sole editor and proprietor. 

E. C. Bailey, who had a long editorial experience on the Boston 

Herald, is the new managing editor of the Boston Glode. 

Dr. Doran, the recently deceased editor of Notes and Queries, is suc- 
ceeded in the chair editorial by his sub-editor, Mr. Turle. 
Mrs. Anna Ottendorfer, wife of the proprietor of the New York Staats 

Zeitung, conducts the business department, and is said to possess great 

executive ability, 
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The recently established Communistic journal of Paris has been sup- 
pressed by the authorities. 
“ 


A Raleigh paper compliments its ‘‘ own correspondent’’ at Washing- 


ton, by heading his latest letter ‘‘ a re-hash of stale news.”’ 

William Parsons, a Yale graduate, and once an earnest Pennsylvania 
Democrat, is the new editor of the New Haven (Ct.) Register. 

Gen. W. W. H. Davis, of the Doylestown (Pa.) Democrat, an Hono- 
rary Commissioner to the Paris Exposition, has sailed for Europe. 

E. M. Bacon, of the Boston Dai/y Glode, has retired from the position 
of editor-in-chief of that journal, which has become a Democratic paper. 

Harry Moss has sold the Chesapeake-Chesapike, of Chesapeake City, 
Md., to Brower & Son. Under the new ownership it 1s called the Chesa- 
peake Record. 

D. R. Locke (Petroleum V. Nasby), finds it hard to get settled down 
permanently. His last business venture was the re-purchase of a con- 
trolling interest in his old paper, the Toledo Blade. 

Horatio C. King has relinquished the charge of the publishing depart- 
ment of the Christian Union, in order to devote his undivided attention 
to the Orpheus, of which he has become proprietor and co-editor. 

The editor of the London SfJorting Times has been committed to prison 
for libeling Mr. Moses Levi, proprietor cf the London 7elegrafh. The 
Sporting Times is one of the most despicable of all the flash London 
weeklies. 

Geo. L. Catlin, the funny paragrapher of the New York Commercial 
Advertiser, has been appointed United States Consul to La Rochelle, 
France, with consular duties at Limoges and Cognac. He is accredited 
to New Jersey. 

Prof. Jas. H. Worman has recently assumed editorial connection with 
the National Repository, the Methodist Episcopal magazine, published 
in New York city and in Cincinnati, and of which Rev. Dr. Daniel Curry 
is editor-in-chief. 

On the morning after the fall of Plevna, the London Dai/y Telegraph 
is authoritatively said to have issued an enormous edition of 296,000 
copies. Lord Beaconsfield has conferred the Order of the Star of India 
upon the editor, Edwin Arnold. 

H. M. Stanley, states the London Pudlishers’ Circular, which speaks 
by authority, is engaged in writing his full account of his most important 
journey across Africa; and at present he is doing so with characteristic 
energy. He rises early and works all day. 

Amherst, Mass., is the place of publication for a new quarterly devoted 
to reform in orthography, chirography, stenography, typography, lan- 
guage, and education. It is a small magazine, published at a low price, 
and calls itself the Atrografer and Stenografer. 

The British Newspaper Press Directory for 1878, exhibits 1,744 news- 
papers published in the United Kingdom. In the United States, in 1877, 
there were 8,079 newspapers and periodicals. Of British newspapers, 
158 are daily ; while of the American, 709 are daily. 

Social Notes is the title of a new weekly publication in London, Eng. 
Its sole object is to consider and discuss the several social topics that 
agitate or interest the public mind—a praiseworthy task that an Ameri- 


can editor would colloqyially declare to be “‘ a big job.” 

Switzerland has 50 Catholic journats, Austro-Hungary has 90, Belgium 
has more thanany other country. InItaly, France, and Spain, the Catho- 
lic periodicals are sadly in need of funds, at least this is what a review of 
Catholic periodical literature published by Woerl, of Wiirzburg, says. 

Thirty years ago, notes the Literary World, H. O. Houghton and 
John Wilson worked side by side in a Boston printing office, the one as a 
proof-reader, the other as a compositor. To-day they are respectively 
at the head of two of the finest printing establishments in this country. 

Col. E. P. Brooks has resumed the managing editorship of the Nationaé 
Republican, the anti-Hayes organ at Washington. Col. Brooks enjoyed 
the special friendship and confidence of President Grant, and during his 
previous management of the Repudlican was credited with giving edi- 
torial utterance to the President's views of State and political matters. 
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Charles M. Russell, for many years a compositor on the Standard and 
Fournal, of Jersey City, died at his home in the latter place on April 
16th 

R. W. Willis, foreman of the printing establishment of Chamberlain, 
Whetmore & Co., New York city, died at his home in Jersey City, on 
April 15th. 

Col. W. L. Salisbury, proprietor of the Enguirer-Sun, of Columbus, 
Ga., was shot and killed at Seale, Ala., on the night of April 20th, by 
Dr. R. M. Palmer. Palmer had sued Salisbury for $250,000 damages for 
alleged libelous publications, and recovered a verdict of one cent, henc= 
the murder. 

Peter O. Conver, editor of the Tionesta (Pa.) Free Press, died at his 
home in Tionesta, late last month, at the age of forty-five years. He was 
a native of Montgomery County, Pa.; learned his trade in Franklin 


County, Pa.; when of age he went to Kansas and started the Yournal at 





Topeka, an enterprise that proved unsuccessful. In 1867 he established 
the Forest Press, and made it a success. 

Frederick Gilson, well-known to the large book collectors of New York, 
as a thoroughly artistic bookbinder, died at his residence in Brooklyn, on 
April roth. He was a native of Ipswich, England; learned his trade at 
Oxford. He came to New York in 1850, where, after some struggles, he 
established himself in business. His special ability was in. designing 
book ornamentation, and in working out his designs with a precision not 
excelled by the best Parisian binders. At this particular time, when 
comparisons are being made between French, English, and’ American 
binding. Mr. Gilson’s death is a serious loss, and will be equally re- 
gretted by his trade and the lovers of fine binding. 
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NEW PATENTS GRANTED. 


The following patents for inventions connected with printing and the 
auxiliary arts have recently been issued by the United States Patent 
Office to the parties named : 

METHODS OF PREPARING TRANSFER-SHEETS OR MATRICES FOR PRINt- 
ING (201,436).—Chas. T. Moore, White Sulphur Springs, W. Va., as 
signor of one-half his right to Lewis Clephane and J. H. Crossman, 
Washington, D. C. 

BooxkBINDING (201,450).—Ira Reynolds, Dayton, Ohio, assignor to 
Reynolds & Reynolds, same place. 

INSTRUMENTS FOR TRANSMITTING DIAGRAMS (201,473).—John M. Wol 


brecht, Washington, D. C., assignor to John Sherman and William T. 


Hotchkiss, same place. 

Rotary Printinc Macuines (201,558).—George Rosquist, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 

MACHINES FOR STAMPING LETTERS (201,626).—Anthony C. Paquet, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Evastic-Facep PrintinG Types (201,632).—A. H. Rogers, Spring 
field, Mass. 

Tyre Hovpers (201,718).—Lewis P. Taylor, South Orange, N. J., as- 
signor to Jennie C. Taylor and Ira C. Kilburn, same place. 

PostaGE AND Revenue STAMps (201,769).—Addison C. Fox, Balti- 
more, Md., assignor of one-half his right to Thomas F. Eigelberner, same 
place ; said Fox and Eigelberner assignors of one-third their right to E. 
B. Cram, Portland, Me. 

PRINTING PRESSES (201,770).—George T. Frazee, West Mitchell, Iowa, 
assignor of one-half his right to Henry F. Miller, same place, 

ImprovepD MitiinG Macutine For Dressinc Out Printers’ CHASES 
(201,780).—R. W. Hartnett and R.S, Menamin, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Printers’ GALLEYS (201,819).—John W. Munday, Chicago, Ill. 

aaaiies ER LOMITA I 

A pious man has engaged, for six months, a space in the advertising 
columns of the Ellenville (N. Y.) Yourna/, in which he causes to be in- 
serted, every week, in large type, verses of Scripture. 
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MONTHLY PRICE LIST. 


PAPER 
Chromo 
Plate. . . 
Engine Sized W ritings . 
Colored Mediums.. . 


Colored Double Mediums . 
No. 1 Sized and Super Cal 





Fine Book, white — tinted 
Rag News, No. 1. . 
Straw and Wood _ a 
Bleached Manilla, No. 1 
Ordinary Manilla. 

Straw Wrapping . 

Glazed Hardware. 

Unglazed Hardware 

Tissue Manilla, 24x36. 

Tissue White, 20x30... .... 
Binder’s Boards, extra, per ton . 





PAPER STOCK. 

White Rags 
Mill assorted W hite R: ags 
No. 1 White Shirt Cuttings . 
No. 2 White Shirt Cuttings 
No.1 Cotton Canvas ‘ 
No 2 

. 1 Linen Canvas 
B hoes and Thirds. . 
Colors . 
Jute Butts . 
Gunny Bagging. . 
Kentucky Bagging . 
Manilla Rope... . 
Soft Woolens... . 
Hard Woolens . 
White Shavings. . 
Solid — 
Prints . . : 
Manilla Env elope c uttings . 
No. 1 Manilla. 
Straw Board C uttings ex 
Binder’s Board Cuttings. . 
Common Papers . 


CHEMICALS 
Aluminous Cake, currency ae 
Alum, Conc entrated, Red Star . : ° 
Alum, lump, currency. . 
Alum, ground, currency 
Alum, potash, currency . . 
Alum, porous, currency. 
Anti-Chlorine = 
Bleaching Powder . . 
Caustic Soda, gold. . 
China a c lay, E nglish, ca ‘ton . 
**Star,’’ currency. ‘ 
Americ an, ® ton, currency . 
South Carolina Clay, @ton. . : 
Terra Alba, English, % ton, best white. . 
. W. Brand, @ ton 

ener P ton.. 
Prussiate of Potash, yellow... .. . 
Bichrome of Potash, Scotch, currency 
Copperas, American, — <3 
Extract Logwood . 
Orange Mineral, gold . 
Rosin, good email ; 
Rosin, No. 2.. 
Rosin, No.1. 
Rosin, Pale. 
Sal Soda, currency. . 
Soda Ash, caustic, for 48 e cent. 7 * gold . 
Soda Ash, carb. , gold . 
Soda Ash, Jalnol. for 48 e cent. . gold. 
Spanish Brown. . ° 
Sugar of Lead, w hite . 

brown . 
Sulphuric Acid... . . 
Jitramarine Blue, gold 
Venetiz an Red, American . 

English . 


“ 


Blue Vitriol. . . = 
Y ellow Ochre, American . 
French, gold . 


ndered Book, white and tint. 
Super. Sized and Super Calendered Book, white & tint. 


is) 


is) 


~n 


— @ 18 
14 @ 16 
13 @ 14 
3 @ 1% 
ir @ 12 
13 @ % 
11 @ 12 
10 @ 10% 
8%@ 9 
7 @ 7% 
84@ 9 
7%#@ 8 
24%@ 3 
84@ 9 
7 @ 8 
10 @t125 


35 @175 


- 70 00 @go oo 


00 (@60 0o 


s%@ 54% 
54@ 5% 
7%@ 78 
64%@ 6% 
4%@ 4% 
3 @ 3% 
3%4@ 4 
34,@ 3% 
2k3@ 2% 
24@ 2% 
24Y@ 246 
44%@ 4% 
34@ 32 
84@ 9 
— @ I 
4%@ 4% 
34@ 3% 
Sela 1% 
(a 3 
(a 2% 
(ay % 
— a Y4 
— @G % 
24@ — 
24a 2% 
28a — 
24a _ 
la 2% 
3 @ 3% 
4\%@ 44 
1%4@ 1% 
Ya _— 
00 (@22 00 
50 @10 50 
oO (@I4 00 
oO (@1I4 00 
coo @— 
50 @— 
00 (@12 00 
24 26 
124%@ 13 
%y@ 1% 
10 @ 10% 
9 @ _ 
00 @ 2 25 
25 @2 40 
50 @275 
oo (a 5 00 
1a 1% 
1%@ - 
1%@ - 
2 @ oe 
UA@ 1% 
20 21 
1%4@ 8 
14@ 24 
22 30 
1%4@ 1% 
i4%@ 1% 
74a 8 
¥, (a I 
2@ 4% 
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BOOKBINDERS'’ M. AT ERIALS. | O PRINTERS—FOR SALE, AN INTEREST IN A FIRST- 
€ olored Roans, @ dozen... 2... 2 ee ee ees 75° @1o00 | tt class Job and Book Office, Bindery and Electrotype Foundry. It 
Siege ee ree a Pe ee Le 5 50 @13 50 | has 10 presses, all the type necessary to do $75,000 to $100,000 worth of 
Bark Sheep, ‘ss Ce. oe Bey a 8 eR Re 5 50 @850 | job and book work ina year. Hasa trade now of $40,000 to $45,000 per 
” Fleshes, a el ee ee ee ee ore 200 @ 6 25 year. For further particulars, inquire at this office. 
“* Skivers a ern See a eee . +. § 00 @1300 | 
English Paste gr. Skivers, ) dozen ened sie «0 14 00 @18 00 | 
ON a i ee ea .12 50 @15 00 ICK’S DROP-CUT MAILER HAVING ADDRESSED 7,334 
English and German Colored Calf, dozen Fabre Ren 25 00 @3700 | papers in one hour—over two a second—is matchless. The use of 
German Bock Leather, we ee es 9 50 @14 00 | every Drop-Cut Mailer unstamped by him he forbids. Lawfully had only 
Foreign Turkey gr. Morocco, , jnaeb ba .15 08 @3300 | of REV. R. DICK, Buffalo, N. Y. Perpetual Rights are now only one 
ee I I. . ky so ble + 0% He be 400 @650 | cent forevery address in the weekly average of addresses. Best Drop- 
American Cowhide, @ skin... .. 2... 20s 200 @ 400 Cut Mailers, $12 each. 
Alum Dressed Skins, @ dozen... ..........-. 5 00 @12 00 
Plain and Colored Chamois, # kip of 30 skins... 3 00 @22 00 
American and English Book C loth, @ piece of 38 y ards y~ SALE—A WELL-ESTABLISHED AND PAYING COUN- 
(prices governed bythe color). ........... 5 50 @1o0 25 try Newspaper and Job Printing Office, in a town of 3,000 inhabi 
Imported Marble Papers, a: ream... .. +. .. + 400 @18 09 tants, fifty-six miles from Philadelphia. The office is well stocked with 
Colored Lining Papers, “ ........ ria Se Oe Job and Newspaper Type, 32x46 Cottrell & Babcock hand-power press, 
Irish Linen Threz ad. @ (according to No.). . . . . 0 7 @1 93 and quarto-medium Gordon, all in the best of order. Satisfactory reason 
Best Tar Boards, e oh Bs ch Siew + « bw oe EM 600 @— — for selling. Price $2,500. Address DISPATCH, 517 Minor St., Phila- 
Best Cloth “ la a ie ee ae ee ee 275 @--— delphia. 
CASE PRINTING INKS. 
gual aia ‘gpl are beep e a aees “is ANTED—DEMOCRATIC COUNTY NEWSPAPER IN 
Green, - Oe ee Sh) a 8) A ey A ee ae 2 50 Pennsylvania, Ohio, New York, or an adjoining State, well 
Black, ea ag, at ee ee ++ + 200 established, doing a living business. ‘The advertiser, a practical jour- 
Quick Drying Varnish, @ EEO Ee aN TE. BH 75 


TYPE—ROMAN, a AND GERMAN. 


50 Ibs. and over 50 — and over. | 


i Perro :8 ) Fo 2 tb _- 46 | 
ie <-& ms * < i... 7] 46 
EL . 4s « se hehe G6 | Great Primer... .... +: 46 
Ds « © © «.< oe * s8| Paragon. ..... le tee 46 
ae abs ue 55| Double Small Pica. . . . . 45 
a ‘ s2| Double Pica. ..... aa 45 
Long Primer....... : 50| Double English... ... . 45 
ee are 48| Double Great Primer. . . . 45 


LEATHER BELTING AND BELT LACING. 


Inches. Price per fot. Inch +s. Pric> per foot. 
Pe tw eo 3 ees 9 cents. re ees « an 42 cts. 
Ge soe res ss 12 Kevst=were ad 
. ree | a ee Ee 2” Mi. « Ss whe eat — < 
Eh « 2 « Wide eels oc Ce we > whe do ee 
GS w« igi cae * — . ss 6 2s. h ae o. * 69 “ 
>, TF gig & are erry ee 81 “ 
Sa « 6 bles slkue « 4 Oe S@ialeik « @ let « % oo? 
— ee ee ee > * +e es cia ee . 

S 8 woe 6 ow ee = ™ 2-2 2% ote 6 5 — se 
Sree ere eo ~ * @ ere te: I 29 
ee a a warn n 2 eee I 41 
MACHINE-CUT BELT LACING 
ae ee eee $1 00 per hundred feet. 
¥% — £0 eee eo oe 2% @ 1 25 
My wae hw is Oe Oe 2 00 e vid 
ye nin fs ae ee eae 275 = ng 





IN OIL CANS, BRASS BOTTOMS, VARIOUS SIZES, FOR 
sale by R. S. MENAMIN, 
517 and 519 Minor St., Phila. 





ITTLE GIANT SHOOTING STICK.—THE LATEST AND 
best! Light, durable, and wonderfully strong. All malleable iron. 
rice 50cents. By mail, 6oc. R. S. MENAMIN, 
517 and 519 Minor St., Philadelphia. 





ALLEY CABINETS—BLACK WALNUT, ENCLOSED. 
To hold 20 Single Column Galleys. bly ae a 
Pee er we 


R. S. MENAMIN, 
517 and 519 Minor St., Philadelphia. 





EGLET AND FURNITURE—BEST CHERRY, SMOOTH 
and true, in yard lengths. 


Nonpareil to Small Pica, per yard... . . . ‘- er 2c. 
Pica to 4-line, sé Ew Sra a ee 3c. 
Five-line to 8-line, = ae a oy re 4c. 
Nine-line to 12-line, ” ‘ye eee eee ee 5c. 
ES Ck a og am & 6 ae oe and 5°. 
100 yards assorted sizes. ..... . 

R. S. MENAN 





517 and 519 Minor St, P hiladelphia. 





nalist, will pay cash for a fair offer not speculative. Address W. F. 
WHEATLEY, Post Office Drawer Box 28, Baltimore, Md. Corre- 
spondence will receive prompt attention 





R BOOK-PRINTING AND LITHOGRAPHIC ESTABLISH- 


ments. 
©. G. HAUBOLD, Jr., Chemnitz, Saxony, 
FURNISHES 
SATINIR MACHINES, D. R. PATENT, 


Of newest approved construction, to glaze paper without the use of zinc 
plates—with the saving ot 50 per cent. 


JESSUP & MOORE, 


Paper Mauufacturers, 
BOOK AND NEWS PRINTING, 





MANILLA, HARDWARE, 


AND 


WRAPPINC PAPERS, 


OF VARIOUS QUALITIES, OM HAND OR MADE T0 ORDER AT SHORT NOTICE. 
hp 
CASH PAID FOR RAGS, COTTON WASTE, &c. 
de 
Paper Warehouse, No, 27 North Sixth Street. 
Rag Warehouse, Nos. 526 and 528 East North Street, 


PHILADELPHIA. 

















= — eine meres 











PRINTERS’ 
GOOD WORK AT SATISFACTORY PRICES. 


AS 
wo 





Corner Sixth and Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia. 
THE UNTVERSAL QUOIN! 





rican Institute, 
1875. 
Will Register, Space- 


out, and Lock-up 
the Form. 


PRICE $2 PER DOZ.. 
Withwrench To be 
had of dealers in 
Printers’ Materials, 
and from the’ Pa- 
tentee. 





Send for Circular 


A. J. O°*SHEA, 29: Monmouth St., Jersey City, N. J. 


TYPOGRAPHICAL PUBLICATIONS 


FOR SALE, AT PUBLISHERS’ PRICES, BY 
, ’ 


R. Ss. MENAMIN, 


5185, 817 and 819 Minor St 





AMERICAN ENCYCLOPADIA OF PRINTING: Edited by J. 
Luther Ringwalt. Comprising (with plates) 550 Imperial Octavo 
Pages, giving more than Sixteen Hundred Definitions, Descrip- 
tions, and Articles relating to the History, Implements, Processes, 
Products and Auxiliary Arts of Printing, splendidly illustrated by 
more than two hundred Chromo-Lithographs, Lithographs, Wood 
Engravings, Imitations of Water-Marks, Embossed and Ruled 
Pages, etc. Price, $10. 





HARPEL’S TYPOGRAPH, or Book of Specimens: containing 
Useful Information, Suggestions, and a collection of Examples of 
Letter-Press Job Printing, arranged for the assistance of Master 
Printers, Amateurs, Apprentices, and others. By Oscar H. Har- 
pel, Typographic Designer and Printer. Price, $5.00. By mail, 
$5.20. 


A TREATISE ON ENGLISH PUNCTUATION: designed for 
Letter-Writers, Authors, Printers, and Correctors of the Press, and 
for the Use of Schools and Academies. With an Appendix, con- 
taini.g Rules on the use of Capitals, a List of Abbreviations, 
Hints on the Preparation of Copy and on Proof-reading, Specimen 
of Proof-sheet, etc. By John Wilson. Twentieth Edition, re- 

vised, enlarged, and improved, and printed on tinted paper ; just 

published by Woolworth, Ainsworth & Co. Price, $2.00. By 
mail, $2.20. 


THE AMERICAN PRINTER: A A Manual of Typography, contain- 
ing Complete Instructions for Beginners, as well as Practical Di- 
rections for Managing every Department of a Printing Office. 
With several Useful Tables, Numerous Schemes for Imposing 
Forms in every variety. Hints to Authors, etc. 
MacKellar. 3y mail, $1.70. 

A PRINTER’S MANUAL: A Practical Guide for Compositors and 
Pressmen. By Thomas Lynch. 


By Thomas 
Price, $1.50. 


Price, $1.25. 


a Awarded by the | 


, Philadelphia. | 


CIRCULAR. 


‘A. M. Collins, Son & Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


GARDS AND GARD BOARDS, 


FOR 
PRINTERS, STATIONERS, 


AND 


PHOTOGRAPHERS. 


| WAREHOUSE: 
18 SOUTH SIXTH ST. and 9 DECATUR ST,, 
PHILADELPHIA. 





BRONZE POWDERS, 
Brocade, Gold, Silver, Composition and Metal Leaf 


MANUFACTURED AND IMPORTED BY 


GEO. MEIER & CO., 


137 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORE. 





The celebrated Bronzes of Geo. Meter & Co., are the best and cheap- 


est now in the market, and bid defiance to competition. 


in Philadelphia, R.S. MENAMIN. 


Stones, Dry Colors, Inks, and a general assortment of Litho- 


graphic Material constantly on hand. 





The undersigned have constantly on hand a large supply of the 


FINEST BRONZES, 
WHITE AND YELLOW METAL LEAF, &o., &., 


and can fill orders for any quantity at the shortest notice. 
GEO. MEIER & CO., 
P. O. BOX NO. 5290, NEW YORK. 


Facroriers—Furth and Konigshammer, Bavaria. 


It only needs a 
trial to convince the most skeptical that a saving of nearly twenty-five 
per cent. can be attained by purchasing either from them or their agent 
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ESTABLISHED 1865. 


GODFREY & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 





PRINTER’S ROLLERS, 


Composed of INDIA RUBBER, GELATINE, SACCHARINE, and CHEMICALS, combined in such a manner as to make a perfect roller in 
every respect, 

The rollers do not shrink, crack, or run down; are tough and elastic ; retain their suction and elasticity, and have a smooth surface.. Work 
well in wet and dry weather, on all kinds of presses. 


COMPOUND SOLD AT 25 CENTS PER POUND. 
ROLLERS CAST AT 30 va ti 

> —-_ 
7% THE INDIA RUBBER ROLLER COMPOUND NEVER FAILS TO GIVE SATISFACTION. “2x 


—____——> oo <b -+ oe 


MANUFACTORY, 325 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 


FRANKLIN MACHINE SHOP, 


R, S, MENAMIN, Proprietor 
NO. 51'7 MINOR STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


EVERY DESCRIPTION OF Vf ACHINE WORK Poeny je 


PRINTERS’ WORK A SPECIALTY, 























ROTARY, ADAMS, CYLINDER AND JOB PRESSES 


REMOVED. REPAIRED, AND SET UP. 


R. W. HARTNETT, Superintendent. 
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M. S. BULELEY. J. G. DITMAN- 


>. J-C. DITMAN & CO., 
scoot} Wholesale Paper and Rag Warehouse 


30, 32 & 34 S. SIXTH ST., PHILADELPHIA. 








THE LARGEST STOCK AND GREATEST VARIETY OF 

| LEDGER, BOND, WRITING, RULED, 

BOOK, PRINTING, WRAPPING, 
PLATE, AND POSTER PAPERS 


IN THE CITY. 





m- Orders for any kind of PAPER Solicited. “@\ 


J. G. DITMAN & CO. 
SRHIMOV ATS 


CAN DO 
~~“ ESO Ry 
wr a 





CHARLES MAGARGE & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS AND WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 








AND 


PAPER MAKERS’ MATERIALS, 


HAVE REMOVED TO 


NO. CSO MARKET STREET, 


OFFICE OF WISSAHICKON AND HANWELL MILLS. 





>_- 





ORDERS FOR ALL KINDS OF PAPER PROMPTLY EXECUTED. 
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GEORGE MATHER’S SONS’ 








Black and Colored Printing Inks, 


VARBN ISHES, otc, 
OFFICE, 60 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK—Established April, 1816. 












BLACK INKS. COLORED INKS. COLORED INKS. 
Card or Wood Cut Ink, @ Ib. $1, 2.00, 3.00, 5.00 | Carmine Ink, ® 02................0005 $1, 2. 0Q | Ultramarine Blue... .....cccccccscce 50c., T5c. 
PS RN Racer nD 50c., 75c., $1 | Purple Ink, @ 0z.............-50c., $1.00, 1.50 | Green, poster. \............+.--500., 75c., $1 
Adams or Power Press Cut Ink...75c., $1, 2. SS OS aT $3, 5.00, 10.00 | Green, Fine Light and Nark........ $1.50, 2.00 
Book and Fine Book Ink........ 40c., 50c., Tic. | Fine Red, ® Ihb.............006 - $3, 5.00, 10.00 | Yellow, Lemon, Deep, or Orange....$1. > 2.00 
isd abenes es sétsdechonsnael Rs NG in n0<00 nnsenknneetibe bh $2, 2.50 | “« for posters. 75c., $1 
News and Poster Ink...... .......... 20c., 25c. | Red, for posters...........50c., , $1, $1. 50 | Gold Size, White or Gold Color........ He 2.00 
Printers’ Varnish................50c. to $1.00 | Blue, for posters..............+.. 50c., 75c., $1 | Tints of all Shades............... $1, 1.50, 2.00 
Printers’ Poster Varnish, @ gal. ..$2.50 to 3.50 | Fine Light and Bronze Blue........ $1. 50, 2. 00 | Brown and Sienna Inks.......... $1, 1.50, 2.00 
LITHOGRAPHIC INES AND VARNISHEHES. 
Lithographic Inks, #@ Ib....$2, 2.50, 3.50, 4.50 | Lithographic Varnish.............. 60c. to 80c. | Lithographic Colored Inks at fair prices. 
DIAGRAM INES BINDERS’ INES. 
Diagram Inks...........s00-e0 + +-$5.00, 3.00, 2.00, 1.00, T5c. Binders’ Gloss Drying Ink........ Secesesecesce eovcece cc 


BINDERS’ GLOSS DRYING COLORED INKS MADE TO ORDER. 





















































CGS ATENs SO 
Newspaper, Book and Job Galleys, 














Cut of Brass Galley, patent-lined, with a portion of the wood removed from side frame, showing manner of attaching side-lining. 


—~ES Oe 


This Patent Galley is the strongest and most durable brass-lined Galley manufactured. The improvement consists in soldering a 
tongue of non-corrosive metal to the brass lining, letting the metal tongue into the wooden side (which is slotted), and fastening, at one 
and the same time, by means of the screws in the bottom of the Galley, the lining, side and brass bottom, making a Galley which presents, 
inside, a perfectly smooth side-surface; by this means dispensing with the heads of the screws in the side lining, which in the old-style 
Galleys sometimes project and make “pi.” There is also a strip of brass across the head of the Galley, that strengthens it, and prevents 
the head or sides from warping or becoming loose. 





BRASS GALLEYS, PATENT-LINED. 


Single Column, 3} x23} inches inside......... ..+++ $2 00 | Double Column, 6} x23} inches inside............. $2 50 
BRASS JOB GALLEYS, PATENT-LINED. 
7. 
6 x10 inches inside.......... ponents ceecesecens - $2 00 | 12x18 inches inside.............-....eeeeeeeee eee $83 50 
8} x13 Foun eh awtedas eccnens sb enaswses . 250| 14x20 “ oe ccecacocesnccsesscneeds osees O00 
10 x16 “ SWabRS CCneaenededdnesesecenas 3 00 | 15x22 # ccccvccccccessewesadeccccccces & 


BRASS MAIL-LIST GALLEYS, PATENT-LINED. 


10 x 22} inches inside, enclosed on all sides. ...........ccccccccccccccceccccescccces O& BO 


ALL-BRASS GALLEYS. 


These All-brass Galleys are especially adapted for use in morning newspaper offices, as in many cases it is necessary to soak the type 
in hot lye, before distributing, in order to prevent its sticking together... Galleys made in part of wood would be ruined in a few days 
by such treatment, hence the necessity and economy in using galleys made wholly of brass. These All-brass Galleys are the most per- 
fect and strongest ever offered to the trade. 


Po 






PTO 


Single Column, 34x 23} inches inside ............... $2 75 | Double Column, 6} x 23} inches inside............ $3 25 





All the Regular Sizes of Book, Job and Newspaper Galleys constantly on hand. 


SPECIAL SIZES MADE TO ORDER. 











515, 517 & S19 Minor Street, T 








l Manufactured and for sale by 











——FOR SALE BY ALL TYPE FOUNDERS.—— 
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R. S. MENAMIN’S WROUCHT-IRON CHASES, 


47 


WARRANTED SQUARE AND TRUE AND MADE OF THE BEST MATERIAL. 


1‘grs. 11N. RON 


14m. 


1‘ mm, 1 IN. rroyv 


1‘¢1. 1 IN moN 14m, 


1 IN. ROW 1‘g Is. 


ee eee ee 


1‘¢ IN. 


14m. 


1‘ 1s. 1 IN. TRON 


1‘f IN. 


ee eee ees 


TERMS CASH. 


Pair of Twin Chases. 


No. Size of Pair, over all. Bize each, inside. 
A, ceccece . ase 15 x 8X 
DR * soveee -o 20x 25 18 x10% 
Bi. wesvcaca 24 x 29 r x 12% 
> wdasecsad 26 x 34 %x 15 
GB sccvcam 29 x 42 ree x 18% 
GO sesdadec $2 x 47 2915 x 21% 
J, seenense 35 x 51 32 x23 
B ccccccce 38 x 55 35 x25 
GO,  ccccccce 41 x 60 38 x27 

Pair of Twin Ohases, with Bars, 

No. Size Pair, over all. Bize each, inside, 
A, ccccccce 17x 21 1 x 8% 
By esscccee 20 x 25 18 x10% 
B esccssee 24 x 29 22 x12% 
@ Sreocsce 26 x 34 23% x 15 
GB meccccse 29 x 42 26'4 x 18% 
6], sedeccee 2 x 47 2914 x 21% 
Te cecevess 35 x 51 32 x23 
8,  ccccscce 38 x 55 35 x25 
GO scsacnse 41x 60 38 x27 

Book or Shifting-Bar Ohase. 

No. Size each, over all. Sizé each, inside. 
A, ccecccee 17 x 21 15 x19 
DB  ccccccce 20 x 25 18 x23 
BD, cesccese 24 x 29 22 x27 
B wccecece 26 x 34 2334 x 3134 
B,  ccccecee 29 x 42 2615 x 3944 
© ccccrtess $2 x 47 2915 x 4444 
Ze eczcccs 35 x 51 32 x48 
G. ceckoese 38 x 55 35 «x 52 
O, ssccccee 41 x 60 38 x57 

Skeleton Chase. 

No. Bize each, over all. Bize each, inside. 
Dy ~ cccccsds 17 x 21 1 «xi9 
Oi bass cds 20 x 25 18 - x23 
GD  scccsses 24 x 29 22 x27 
4, ceccccce 26 x 34 23% z 31% 
G, secvccce 29 x 42 2615 x 2945 
|] cccccces 32 x 47 295 x 4435 
GT, cccccess 35 x 51 32 x48 
G - cccwceee 38 x 55 35 x52 
OB,  cccccces 41 x 60 38 x 57 

News Chase. 

No. Size each, over all. Size each, inside. 
BR,  cccccese 17x 21 15° x19 
Th... ecencees 20 x 25 18 x23 
Mes a6esedde 24 x 29 22 x27 
__——— 26 x 34 23% x 31% 
Ti Beseseca 29 x 42 264 x 3914 
@ +  svcccsee 32 x 47 29's x 4455 
Te” soteccce 35 x 51 32 (x 48 
GB ccccccce 38 x 55 35 x52 
. sccscnde 41 x 60 37 x57 








Price, pair. 


$10 00 
11 00 
12 00 
13 00 
14 00 
15 50 
17 00 
18 50 
20 00 


Price each. 


$8 00 
8 5) 
9 00 
9 50 
10 50 
11 00 
12 00 
13 00 
14 00 


Price each. 


$4 50 


Price each. 


$5 LO 
6 00 
7 00 
8 00 
9 00 
10 00 
11 00 
12 00 
13 00 








NEWS CHASE. 

Tron Side and Foot Sticks, 5 cents per inch. Side and Foot Sticks are made, unless otherwise ordered, 11; in. shorter than inside measure. 
ment of the Chase with which they go.—In ordering, give the kund of Chase required, the inside and outside dimensions of each, and the width 
of crossbars ——When Chases are ordered to be made Heavier than stated in price list, an extra charge will be made. 





Rn. Ss. MENAMIN, 517 & 519 Minor St., Phila. 














—s- 

















OVER 1,200 OF OUR PRESSES IN USE. 
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C. POTTER, JR. & CO’S 


REDUCED PRICE LIST. 





"TSN NI SISSTHd HO JO 00¢T HAO 





PATENT STOP-CYLINDER PRESS. PATENT IMPROVED TWO-ROLLER CYLINDER PRESS. 





No. Ro'lers Size Bed Size Matter Cov. | Size Bed Size Matter Cov. 

Size Bed Inside Bearers. Size Matter. Covering entire form. Price, | Inside Bearers. by Two Rollers. Price. Inside Bearers. by Two Ro lers, Price. 
24x30 inches, 20x25 inches. 4 $2,600 17x22 inches. 13x17 inches. $1,000 32x46 inches. 27x41 inches. $2,500 
25x35“ 21x30“ 4 3,000 aixag 16x22“ 1,450| 34x50 “* 29x45 ** 2,750 
agxq2 “ 24x37“ 5 3,500 | 24x30“ 2ox25 “ 1,550| 36x52 ** 31x47“ 3,000 
32x48“ oyag3 6 4,000 | 25x35 “* 21x30“ 1,850 | 40x54 “ 36x49“ 3,300 
34x50“ 29x45“ 6 4,500 | 29x42“ 24x37 “* 2,150! 40x60“ 36x55“ 3,500 
a = 31x47“ 6 5,000 
38x55 “* 33x50 “ 6 5,250 RECULAR TWO-ROLLER CYLINDER PRESS. 
41x58 ** 36x53“ 8 6,000 Size bed Siz: Matter Cov. Size Bed Size Mat er Cov. 


Toside Bearers, 
} 17x22 inches, 
iii 


by Iwo Kollers, Price, Inside B arera,. 
13x17inches, $800 | 32x46 inches. 
ae «ec 


by Two Koliers, Price, 
27x41 inches, $2,100 
“ 

















NEW PATENT COMBINATION PRESS. atmag stuns 1,150 | 33x50 28x45 8,300 
ecene aeki an 24x30 |“ goxag “ 1,250/ 36x52 “* gage (Cl* 2,400 
¥ ROLLERS, asses “ ‘ “ « “ “ a 
Size Bed Inside Bearers. Size Matter Price. Cyl. Dist. extra. allied ee =a) i on ae | sone 30x49 asia 
24x30 inches. 20x25 inches, $2,100 $130 29X42 24X37 1,500 
asx35 _(** 21x30 (** 2,400 135 ae 
29x42“ aqx3z“* 2,700 140 | TWO-ROLLER COUNTRY CYLINDER PRESS. 
32x46“ 27x4r “* 3,300 145 RACK AND SCREW DISTRIBUTION. 
34x50 «(Sf 29X45 “9 3,500 150 Size Bed Ins. Bearcrs, Size Matter. Size Sheet. Price H. Pwr. 
36x52 “ 31x47 ‘ 3,800 155 32x46 inches. 27x42 inches. 29x44 inches, $1,400 
—— sd D “ 2 ‘ 
ian .? 33x50“ 4,200 160 33*5° 28x45“ 30x47“ 1,600 
4 “i> * 37x55 “ 4,500 165 Steam Power, $50 extra. 
- = ? 
SIX ROLLERS. 
eoxss inches 129 tache TWO-ROLLER COUNTRY CYLINDER PRESS. 
9x42 inches. 24x37 inches. $3,000 $140 
32x46 27x41“ af via TALLE DISTRILUTION. 
. ‘ ie a a? 45 Size Bed Ins. Bearers. Size Matter. Size Sheet. Price H. Pwr. 
34%5° 29%45 ad 159° | 31x46 inches 26x42 inches, 28x44 inches, $1,000 
—- 32x46 ** 27x42 = “* 29x44“ 1,300 
S aeeiiee “ pee “ . “ < 
PATENT IMPROVED FOUR-ROLLER CYLINDER PRESS. | 25*5° 28x45 30X47 saad 
Siz: Matter | Steam Power, $50 extra. 
Size Bed Inside bearers. Covered by Four Rollers. Price. Cyl. Dist. extra. 
24x30 inches. 20x25 inches, 1,860 $13 
i pi aga mS gi PATENT LITHOCRAPHIC STOP-CYLINDER PRESS. 
Kiting — — 735 | Size Stone. Size Design, Rollers, Price. 
29X42 24x37 «=f 2,000 140 24X32 22X30 5 $4,000 
32x46“ 27xqr “‘ 3,000 145 28x42 26x 38 6 4,500 
34x50 “f 29x45“ 3,300 150 Other sizes made to order. 


The foregoing prices are in full for the machines, complete, according to cuts and description in illustrated catalogue. Boxing and shipping 


included. 
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APRIL, 1878. OFFICE, 12 & 14 SPRUCE STREET, NEW YORK. 








































































































THE BEST 


Labor-Saving Metal Furniture. 


PUT UP FN 





FONTS OF 25, 50, AND 100 POUNDS, 


AT 


25 CENTS PER POUND. 


7 
In the 50 and 100-pound Fonts, the pieces run from 2 to ro ems Pica in width, and from 4 to 50 ems Pica in 
length 


In the 25-pound Fonts, the pieces run from 2 to 1oems Pica in width, and from 4 to 25 ems Pica in length 


NO OPEN ENDS! 


In this Furniture, the ends of each piece are made the same height as the sides, rendering them all much more 


durable than the old-style, open-end Furniture 


SMOOTHLY FINISHED! 


An examination of this Furniture will be a pleasnre to the printer, it is so accurately made, and smoothly 


finished. 
R. S. MENAMIN, 
517 AND 819 MINOR STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
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$05 MINOR STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
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REDUCED PRICE LIST, JaANUSRT i, 1878. 
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RULED BILL HEADS. 























FIRST-CLASS PAPER. in ~asvean. 
PRICE PER 1000. 
PRI . 
IN PACKAGES OF 500. | | Zancy | IN PACKAGES OF 500. eee 
| COLORS, 


| 14%. | 16 











16. | 14. | Half Sheet, Narrow (7 x17) | $3 00 | $3 30 


Half Sheet, Narrow (7 x17).... | $4 00 | $400 | Quarter “ } | 150 | 1 65 
Quarter“ = (7 x84)... | 200 | 200 ‘gixth « ; 1 100 | 110 
Sixth “ (7 x5g)....) 4 | 134 | Bighth | es 
Eighth “ (7 x4}).... 00 | 100 | 

Half « (84x14)... oo | 400 | Halt oy) . 33 
Quarter (84x7 ).... 00 | 200 pag (84x7 ) | | 

Sixth “ (84x42)... 34 1 34 || Sixth (@)x44).. cal his 1 10 











RULED LETTER AND NOTE HEADS. 
HALF REAM PACKAGES, PRICE PER REAM OF 960 HALF SHEETS. MONTHLY STATEMENTS. 


FIRST-CLASS PAPER. IN PACKAGES OF 500, PRICE PER 1,000, 


FIRST-CLASS PAPER. 
|12toCap (4$x5}) 

(9 « (45x58) 

: 4 DE SRE 8 Sighs 
ie (4}x7 ) 

4“ (4}x14) 

12 to Demy (5}x5}) 

“ oe (5}x8 ) 


” 8 «“ [heads at both ends] 
** Letter 


“ “ec 


— 
Doo G=1S ore 


FF 





— 
wpoonrwon 


Quality of paper guaranteed as represented. Ruling and cutting perfect in every particular. 

We have in stock full lines of FLAT LEDGER AND WRITING PAPERS, different grades of quality and all sizes, at lowest 
market rates. 

Every description of PAPER RULING, for Blanks, Manifests, Reports, Pay Rolls, Schedules, &c., &c., executed promptly and correctly, 


- CORRESPONDE NCE SOLi CITED. - a 


THOMAS W. PRICE CO. 


JOBBERS OF 


PRINTING, WRITING, AND COVER PAPERS, ENVELOPES, CARDS, TAGS, &c., &c. 








